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HEARING ON DROPOUT PREVENTION AND 
WORKPLACE LITERACY 



MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Skx>ndary, 

AND Vocational Education, 

COMMfTTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR. 

FlmU ML 

The subcommittee met. pursuant to caU, at f a.m., in Uie 
Prahl Ballroom, Mott Community CoUege, Flint, MI, Hon. Dale 
Kildee [Chairman] presiding. j r. „ 

Members present: Representatives Kildee and Goodhng. 

St^ p^nt: Susan Wilhelm, staff director, Andrew Hartman 
mSority staff director, and Lynn Selmser, mmonty professional 

Cha^an Kildee. The subcommittee will come to ordff * 

we go into our t^mony, I would like to fll.^P^}? ^hj 
President of Mott Community Ck)Uege. a good fnend of mine, David 
Moore. , ^ 

Mr. MooRE. Thank you, CongreOT«n. p^m«.«nitv CxA 

I would like to welcome you officially to Mott Community U>1- 
lege, and I thank you for this opportunity to present a topic and a 
s3)j^ in this community Uiat we think is very, very J"0P«rtw^J;^^ 
appreciate the folks who have shown up, and I'm sure you re going 
to l^ve a sood day of testimony. 

Certainly dropout prevention and workplace literacy is vei^ 
to us. alsi although your principle focus is P^PS at a ^tly 
level than ours. But just to give you some statistic*. 30 Per^nt ol 
Si the students who pr«ient themselves to us wad below ^e 8th 
grade level. Eighty percent of aU>e people that come to ^per- 
Sra below ^ lih grole level in one of the b^c skills So Uie 
p^lem that you're l^ing at, principally at Oie K-12 level, is cer- 
tainly one we deal with on a day-to4ay basis, 

last comment is, if there's anything at ail ^t you need, or 
any help, don't hesitate to call on us. Have a good day. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 
I am very pleased that my first official act as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secontoy, and Vo<»toonal ^(»- 
tion is to caU to order tiiis morning's heaxij^ m my ^^Jf^.^f 
F^t, ML I am also honored that my good fhend, Conpwsinan M 
Goodiing of Pennsylvania, who is the ranking Repubfican member 
SfboSraie subcommittee and the Ml Committee on Education «ad 
Labor, agreed to travel to Flint to make this hearing possible. We 

(!) 
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have to have two people for our hearing. I really appreciate your 
presence here, Bill. 

I give speech^ on education throughout the country from time 
to time, and in Washington, and I always point out in my speech 
that education is a bipartisan concern and it has bipartisan sup- 
port. I always name two or three people to prove that The name I 
always begin with is Bill Goodling. Bill is a real staunch friend of 
education, a former superintendent of schools. We don't have many 
superintendents of schools in Congress. 

This morning the subcommittee will examine two extremely im- 
portant issues: dropout prevention and woiicplace literacy. The in* 
formation gathered today will be extremely helpful as the subcom- 
mittee will be considering l^islation in both of these areas later 
this year. The main reau^orintion of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Elducation Act wiU be in 1993 but we are going to address and 
so some things this year in these two ai:eas. 

Oiu: first witness is a good friend of mine, another person who 
exemplifies the fact that education is bipartisan. Senator Dan 
DeGrow. Dan, please come forward. We share areas where we have 
common constituents, Lapeer County in particular. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAN L. DeGROW. STATE SENATOR. STATE 

OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. DeGrow. I think you used to hold the position that I do in 
the Senate as weU, in terms of the K-12 Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations. 

Thank you. Congressman. I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
today, and the fact that you're here with your first hearing none- 
theless. 

Michigan, like many Stat» in the Nation, faces m^jor prdslems 
in its K-12 education system. None of those problems are more im- 
portant for us to solve than that of a dropout rate that ranges in 
the area of 25 percent. The fact that approximately one out of four 
young people in this State do not graduate from high school has 
mi^r cxmsequences for those ex-students as well as for the whole 
State. 

To begin with, a dropout is more likely to spend considerable 
time imemployed; they wiU make far 1^ when employed; they are 
more likely to be on welfare; they are more likely to spend time in 
prison; and, in summary, they are more likely to have a bleak, less 
productive life. 

The ost to the dropout is bad enough, but there is obviously a 
tremendous cost to society. Aside from the expend of a dropout on 
welfare, in prison, and then medical needs, they are also more 
likely to require other services. In addition, we lose potential reve- 
nue because, when they do work, they pay far less in taxes. 

Like other States, Mchigan has recognized Uie problem and has 
begun to deal with it. We believe no one pn^ram will solve the 
pr^lem and have many programs that attempt to deal with the 
dropout issue. What I would Uke to do today is talk about four pro- 
grams we have in Michigan that we think are beginning to help 
solve the dropout problem. 
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The first is known as Operation Graduation. The purpo^ ^^P^i 
eration Graduation is to encourage junior uid senior high schoo 
students, who are 12 to 18 years old, who are identified as potential 

*^^"principai objectives of the program are retention in .^^i^^i 
and graduation, academic improvement, and employment skiils de- 
velopment. During the school year, students are provided with in- 
tensive counseling, assistance with tutors, basic skills remediation 
or upgrading, career exploration and development, and part-time 
empiwment of ten hours per week- During the summer, districts 
receiving Operation Graduation program funds provide a summer 
employment program of up to 35 hours a week for aU students who 
have improved academically and maintained the program s attend- 
ance standard of 80 percent average daily attendance dunng the 

^*^^m^n Graduation programs cooperate with similar ongoing 
programs, such as the JTPA Summer Youth Employment pro- 
grams. Pn^rams also cooperate with the existing support services 
within the schools, school districts, and communities. 

This prc«ram b^an during the 1986-87 school year when the 
Michisan Legislature authorized a pilot school dropout prevention 
program extended through the summer of 1987. The program was 
initoaUy operated at the secondary level in nine urt^ and rural 
school districts and served 590 students. The Legislature authorized 
a total of $700,000 for the statewide funding of this prpgram. In 
January of 1987, the State Board of Education approved the nine 
pilots for a second year. 

During the 1988-89 school year, the program was ™anded. 
Forty^ix Operation Graduation projects were funded m 35 school 
districts, six ISDs, and one consortium. The total appropriations m 
school aid funds and the total allocation for 1988-89 was $2.5 mU- 

As a result of the experiences of the pilot projects, mme changes 
were made in program operation for 1988-89. First, the two years 
of pilot programs brought awareue^ of the number of students 
who drop out weU before the 11th and 12th grade. Both experience 
and rcKJarch support early intervention. Thus, an expanded age 
range of students, 12 to 18 year olds, were targeted for service. Sec- 
ondly, during the intake process, local Operation Graduation pUct 
projects discovered many potential dropouts who did not meet the 
economic criteria for progran participation— ti^atbemg members 
of households receiving general assistance or AFDC. Dunng l»e«- 
89. projects were allowed to serve 15 percent of their total student 
participants without regard for economic criteria, but were re- 
quired to document that the students were, in fact, at risk and 
likely candidates to drop out of school. 

Tlus program has worked. During 1988-89. 2,257 students were 
served. For 1989-90, over 3.000 were served. This school year we 
expect over 3.5(K) students to be served at a cost of $5 mUbon. 
Eighty-eight percent of the students served during the 198S-8» 
school year graduated or re-entered an educational program at the 
end of the year. We expect similar data for last year. Given the 
population this program works with, this is truly amazing. Yes. the 
program is expensive— an additional $1,500 per pupil— but it shows 



we can succeed. The money enables us to spend time and give at- 
tention to young people who desperately need to succeed. 

The next prt^ro I wish to talk about is the Suspended Students 
Program. Through a grant from the State of Michigan, the Metro- 
politan Detroit Youth Foundation has established each of six learn- 
ing centers of achievement in Detroit during the period October. 
1989 and February. 19^. The deagn of the program is to work 
with Detroit high school students who are on the verge of long- 
term suspension or expulsion. One center has been established for 
each of the six Detroit public school areas. Principals refer stu- 
dents with poor attendance and discipline records who have been 
excluded from school several times. Instead of long-term suspen- 
sion, which would mean these students are out of school for the 
rest of the semester, these students are given an alternative by en- 
tering the learning cmiters for achievement. 

Students attend one of the learning centers for a half-day tiUor- 
ing and coun^ling sessions, either m the morning or the after- 
noon. The other half day they are allowed to remain at their home 
^ool. If the student has ^tisfactory performance, the Detroit 
public school grants the students credit for classes taken at the 
home a;hool and for carrying out the tutoring/study plan under 
the guidance of the Metropolitan Detroit Youth Foundation. 

Students attend the learning center for one semester, and if they 
improve tfceir reading and math one grade level, as well as com- 
plete the ej^ons both with the Youth Foundation and their class- 
es at school, they are declared successful completers at the end of 
the semester. In order to maintain their successful stattis, they 
must continue to come to evening tutoring sesraons at least once a 
week during the school year. At the end of the school year, those 
students who gaun at least an avera^ of ^ credits each ^mester 
after entering the program, and who maintain their succe^ul 
status in the program, berome paid sunmier tutors the following 
summer. These tutors, who are now role models and helpers to in- 
coming ninth graders, earn $6 an hour for their part-time responsi- 
bilities. 

The enrollment goals for the program are 50 for each of the six 
centers and an ^ditional 50 students at each center to receive 
summer tutoring. The total number of students involved is there- 
fore 600. ^ , _ 

The retention rate has been positive. It is expected that out of 
approximately 50 enroUees at each center, there will be 36 succe^ 
ful completers, which is the goal of the program. With succeiK in 
this program, the Youth Foundation and the l^troit Public Schools 
will continue to involve over 300 youngsters who probably would 
otherwise haw been lost The program will stand as an example of 
a school commimity partnership which shows that progre® can be 
achieved even with young people who are severely at risk of drop- 

^^I^chigan, along with the Federal Government and many other 
States, has recognized the irovwrtance of getting disadvantaged 
youth off to a good start in school. For fiscal year 1990-91, the Leg- 
islature appropriated $24.8 million for early childhood education 
pn^rams for four year olds who are at risk. Children served under 
the program must be at least four years old. Each district with the 
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program received $2,500 per pupil. Approximateiy 3{K) local and in- 
termediate school districts are eligible to serve 7»920 children in 
the preschool program. Additionally, there is $6,082,700 for pre- 
school programs in the nonpublic settinp available for the current 
year. 

This is one area that I think Congress can help Michigan. As I 
understand it, you're on the verge of approving a significant in- 
crease in the Head Start program. With that type of money, and 
with what we're doing, we think, within the next two to three 
y^urs, we may have the ability to have every young perron who 
needs this type of program in Michigan be able to have an early 
childhood prc^ram. 

The last pn^ram 1 wish to talk about is my favorite one — I have 
handed in some documents on up there — and that is the Tuition In- 
centive Program, TIP. 

TIP is a program for young people designed to reduce high school 
dropout rates, reduce welfare rolls, and guarantee low income 
youth acce^ to higher education. TIP guarantees eligible youth 
who gi aduate from high school two years of tuition at a community 
college and. upon completion of their community college studies, a 
$2,000 grant to a four-year coll^ or univursity. With TIP in place, 
we in Michigan have taken a major step towards eliminating pov- 
erty as a barrier toward higher education. 

In the fell of 1988, the tirst yw the pn^ram was in place, there 
were 562 students enrolled in the program. In the fall of 1989, that 
number had Increa^ to 1,120. While it is encouraging that there 
are over 1,000 students who are furthering their education in this 
program, ^here is much more that could be accomplished. There 
are ti.jusand& more young people in our State who could benefit 
from this program. 

With TIP ^tablished, Michigan is the only State in the Nation 
that can truly guarantee each young person that higher education 
can be a reality and poverty is not a valid reason for not continu- 
ing their education. The program is available to anyone whose 
family is below the Federal poverty guidelines. 

Now we are extending eligibility down even further to the sixth 
grade level. Thus, any young person who is eligible for ITP when 
they enter the sixth grade maintains that eligihiUty upon gradua- 
tion from high school. Our goal is to let youngsters know at an 
early age that college is a reality, not a dream, if they work hard. 
Our aim now is to expand this program throughout the State until 
our high »:hool dropout rate is zero Mid every young person who 
wishes to attend college has realized that opportunity. 
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These are just four programs we are running in Michigan that 
we hope are making a difference for the better in the lives of our 
young people. Bv the year 2000, B6 percent of ail jobs will require a 
high school diploma. The days of dropping out of school and going 
down to the local factory and getting a job that would take care of 
you *br the next 30 years are over. If we are going to succeed as a 
Nation and a State, we need all of our young people to reach 100 
percent of their potential. 

In closing, let me thank you for the opportunity to testify about 
what we're doing in Michigan, and I would be glad to try to answer 
any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dan L. DeGrow follows:] 
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Mkbifwu lUw many rtau* in th« natkm &ees n^jw ptMvm in !*• aducstion 
system. None of those proWems iiro xno» importaat for w to aol^i 
mtethatrangMintheereaofSS'SI. The feet that appro>diMt«ly 1 oat of 4 youag people 
in tJiia atfllo do not graduate from hij^ school has iw\jor ooMBquences for those ex- 
students sad Uie rtota bs a whole. 

To bejJn with a dropout is more likely to speuH coMiiembte ttme unen^isrod. 
They wiUaato far leas «*en employed. They are mwe Hkely to be w» w&re. Theyaro 
more likely to ^nd time in imscm. In suroimay they are more Kkoly to have a Ueak, Ims 
pr^ttctive Ufe. 

"Xhe cost to the dropotd is bad enwigh, bttt there » dbviwis^ a tr«iWttdous to 
MG^tgr. Aaae from the eipense of a dn^ut oo welCwe. in p^m, and then medicfil needs 
they are more likely ^ require v&«t servioes. 

In addition, we loee potential revenue beoause when ihvy do work they pay Dw less 

tam. 

like other sUrtes Michigan has roc^?u«ed the problem and begwi to ^ with it 
We beliew no one pi«^«& will aolve the imAlem* end have many programs that attempt 
to deal with the dropoi* issoe. I would like to talk about four iwoframs «e hav» in 
Michigan that we think are begixmiug Us help solve the dro»»ont problem. 

the first is known as OpomionGradttation. The purpose of Operation OraduaUon 
0 to encottxage juniiir and 9«c^ hi|^t scbod students who are 12-18 y«« oW, who are 
identified as )MM«ntiai dropout*. 

The princ^e tA^ivm of the pr^pram are: (a) retention in school utd grwiuation. 
a> academic imiBWOTMot. and (c)«xqjkg«n«itddttid«velopmttit. During the sAwl year 
Btnitostsar« i8<0rided with intensive oomsehng, tafcofial swWmwe, basi j skills rome^oQ 
or upgrading, calmer vq^Mstkm and devek^ossnt, and part-time employn»nt of ten 
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hoitfs/weeL During the fiunim0r» d>'>tri€ta reiving ^^mtkds GrsduaUoa Program iUnds 
provide ft Amuner tmiiloynm^ p^n^ram of tip to SS hours/wMk for all stud^ta have 
improved ^edemioaUy and nwotaiiwi Uie program's attendance aUindard of 60 percont 
average daily attencbnce during the echool year. 

Operation Gradiiatioii ptogtwm cooperate wiUi ^milar ongoing progren», aucb as 
the JTPA Summer Yoo^ Emi^vmeiit imgrama* IV^^^rame alM coo^ate with the 
wirtiPgayppiataerriCTgyo g i am ewithirthwgAooto, 

thie pro-am began during the 1^6*07 achooi year v^en the Michigan Legialaiur^ 
auUM^iMd a pib^ echooi dr<^iU i^reventitm prc^ram which ea^ded throng the aummer 
^ llie program «» q>6rtted at the aemdaiy level in 9 urban and rund a^ool 
diatricte and een^^ iUidoflta IheHichigraLqcial&tnreaiUh^icedeti^of $7(^0^ 
for the ^t^vide ftmdiag ^ this pn^^on. In tlanuaiy of the State Botfd of 
Education approved funding tor 9 j^bt pnyecte to continue for a second year. 

During IM8^ the i^i^ram waa expa^ed, 46 Operation Craduation prc{}ecta were 
ftmded in dS local achool ^atri^ 8 bUermediate adii04^ di^H^ and 1 oonaiwtium 
(re|Hreea^ing 3 tocal ediuat^m^ ^(endeaX The Intel ^q^priaUona in adtoat aid ftmda 
and the total aUocation to 1689-89 pr^b^ waa 15 million doUara. 

Aa a r^ttlt of the expertaKaa the idiot |ffq{e^ eM^ changes were made in 
program operation &r Firatt tbe tm years of ^lot pn^rama broi]^! awareneaa 

of the number of students ^du» drop wi brfore ilth and 12th grade* Both esp^riettce and 
research ^p^ wfy intervmtkn eflbrta with at*riak studenia Thus, an axpmded age 
ran^ of rtmbi^ U-18 y^tts^ were targated for aerrice. ^condly^ during the ii^take 
proem local Operation Gr^tu^ion {^ot projects discovered many potential dropouts who 
did not m09^ tiie eoonomic criteria for program partidpatim (ie^ m^ifd^era dT hotta^iolds 
thiA receive gemral aasstance aki to fondlies with depemtoit chiUren, or that m^t 
food stamp eligibiiity requiremratsX Durix^ 1^8^ prc|}ecte were allowed to seive 15 
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pwent Df their loud wudent parUcipante witliout wgard for economic critwia but were 
required lo docament that th« 8tudeot« were in CkI at Hsk and likely candidates te drop 

out of 6<^00l. 

Thi» program has worked. Dunng 1988-87. 2^7 studeBta were served. Per 
90 over 3,000 were wived. TWii ichool yew we expect over rttident^ to be se-ved 
at ft cost of $6 nnUion. B^hty-eisJit percent of the etudenU served during the im-S9 
Mheoi year gr«luat©d or r^tered an eduottienal program at the end of the yew, We 
expect eimilar data for last year. Ohren the population thb pregrwa werke with. UOe to 
truly amaxing. Yee the progr«m i» expewsv^, nearly lUOO per pupil, but it ebows w» can 
succeed, the n»nfey enables ws to (^nd time and give att^ation to yotmg people who 

draperst^ need to sua»ed. 

The next prt^am I wish to talk riwut is the 8!38pended SUwlenta ProgranL 
Tbrougb a grant from the State rf Midiigan. the Metrop«^t«n Detroit Yeuth Foundation 
has ej^ahliahed each of six Learning Centers of Achievenamt in Detroit during tJie period 
October, im and Februaiy. im. The design of the pregraai » to work with Detroit high 
Mbool etudmte who are on the verge of long term euspeniio&. One center has been 
cMablished for six Detroit Public Schools Areas. Principals refto students with poor 
attendanoe and dwapUne lecordto who have been exdndei from echool eevwel tiroes. 
Instead long term eu^wnsion which would mean theee st«dent» are out of e(*ool 

rest (tf the iem«Aer. these students are pvon an altem^ivB hy entering the Leaitiing 

Centers for AchievemsnL 

StttdMita atten 4 «me of the LMrnlng Centws for a half day tutoring and com»eUng 

MHiiions eithw in the rooming or the afternoon. The other 1^ day, th^ are allowed to 
remain at their home school If the rtudent has ssUdhc^ perfbrroance, the Detroit 
Pubhc School granta the rtudente crwlit for classes taken at the home school end for 
carrying out the tutoring/rtu^y phm under the guidance of the MDYF. Students ettead 
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the LMming Center for one •enrntmr aad if th^ improve th^ mdii^ and math one 
grade tavel, as welt as c^oplata the aattions widi the YouUi FouxufaOton and their 
clasaea at school thay ara d^daml Aicea^id complat^ra at lha and of tba sMma^. In 
ordar to mointaki tbair sueeea^ ati^ttt thi^ muat continua to eanm for avaning tutoring 
aaasims at ia»it <m€a a WMk thrm^M^ ^ «hMl fM*. At tha and <tf the school yaar 
thoaa studanta who gain at toa^ an avmga of 20 i»^ta s^mtar aftar aotaring Oia 
jm^gram, and who ma i nlate thw mmimM atatua in tiia program baeim^ paid sommar 
tiUoTB tha fi^tow^ aumnw^ Thaaa tutm who ara now rola mod^ and helpara to 
incoming mnth gradm aara 98 an hem for th^ part»tima tataring ra^onaihUiUM 

The rarolbros^ goala for the prqpnam ara (K) fi»r ^di of olx ^tara and an 
additicmal 50 ^idanU at aaeh cant^ to racah^ aununar tutor! p The totd n\imi»er 
isvohFod ia than^ra 000 ^tuienla. 

Tha ratantkm rata in tha iffogram haa been p<^tiv0. It is axpactad that out of 
a^^roiuinata^ 60 enndiaM A Mch <»ntar, there will be appnmmataty S6 auo^sdUl 
coAqdatara whkh ia tha goal of the piograsL With aucxm in thia F^ms&» the Youth 
Foundation and tha Detroit Pohlk Sdioote lidtt oo&tto 

prohahty «^d otbaxwiaa hava been The pn^ram wUI ^and as exami^a of a 
school ccmitmmUy partnerriiip vMdi sl^wa that pr<^[res8 can be achieved even with young 
people who in savare^ at risk of dropping o it, 

Midiigan along with the F^end gomnniant and many other siatas haa recognized 
tha importance <tf getting diaitttwttagsd young peojrfe off to a ^ml atari in sc^ooL For 
riscal Year 1990^91 tha Legislature api^opnatad $24.8 miliion tat Early Childhood 
£di;u»tion pn^rana four yaar oU dtiUrm who are 'at ruk** 

Childm sttrwd ui^tt the pn^ram mx^ be at least fcmr years old. Eadi district 
with the pn^pratn received ^{M)0 p^r pupil Approxim^ly 300 local and intermadiate 
school diatricta ara rii|^ to serve 7,920 children in tha pre-schod i^ogran^ 
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Addiilwally thtre i§ S6»(^?{K> for prt*»^od prograsns m th^ &QXi-pubUt miittgs 
^^mldild for the curront Rb'A yw. 

Tb» Ifiat pTi^m I to telk about is wy &vorit^, Jhe Tuititm Iticenuve Program* 

(TIP), 

HP U a program for ^ung poopio dosignod to reduos lugb ixhtKl dropout r&tea, 
reduce w^u^o roUs, and guarantoo low inxsoo yeuth ^cooas lo hi^or odocc^on* TIP 
guaro&lM olli^bte youUk who gradufito ftom b^h ochoi^l t^i^ yoar« itf tuition et a 
oommuii^ and upon complotiw id tbeir oomTnumty ecn^ s^udl^t* a (Z^KK> grant 

to a ibu^y8ar colkgo or univ^iy* WHb Tt? bipo iakfi*Jt a tt^r atop Xomri 
alimbating pov^y as a barHor toward b^ar oducatioxi. 

In tha rail of 1988, the fim the j^v^vo In i^ee, thara were 582 ^udanta 
enroilad in tbe program. In tbe Fall of IWi, thai numbar incroasad to 1,12^. Whtta 
it ia oneouraging tbat ovor 1,000 ttudonta ara turtberin^^ their edueatiot* m Ihh program* 
tbara is mudi n»»*o that coukl and ahould be acoompU^ed. Tbera era tbousanda more 
yoong pecqda in our atata who oould benefit from thia pr«:gmm« 

With TIP astablisb^ Mi^ifan ia tha os4y in tbe nation tbat lean truly 
guorantea aadi young peraon thcA hi^^w education om be p reality and poverty ia not a 
valU raaaon not continuing their odud^n. Ih^ jm^ram b evaiiablo to anyono whoaa 
ibml^ iiwana ia below tha Floral 'Bvfwfy Guid^ina. 

Now, we are extending aUgfidUt? ev^ fuitbi^Hiown to the ris^ grade tavdi« Thm, 
any young penon who ia elig^e for HP when they ara in the rixth grade maintains that 
eligibility upon graduation ^wk hi|^ adiooL Our goal is to let youngrteta know an rarly 
a^ thslt ooHege ia a r^ty» not s draam« if th^ ywA hard* Dor ahn mr k to expand 
thi^ pr^[ram throughout tbe at^ our hi^ «<hoo) <hx»pout rate is ssro and evaty 
young person who wishes to i^and c«dl^ has rMlised tbA ^portunity. 

5 
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These ar« four pK^^raro w© ara nmning ia Michi^ that w hop« ere naldng a 
dilTertnce for tho better in ih# Uv©» of young pwpto. By the y«Br 2000, 86% of all jobs 
will require t hi0j sdioitf dii^Maa- The days of tfrepping out of echoed end g«4iig down to 
ihe Io<»l f^iy and getting a job that would take care of you for the noict 30 years are 
over. If we are going to eucoeed aa a tmUon and a etate wa need our young people, all of 
them, to rea^ 100% ^ th^ potential 

In cbaing, let tne thaxA you fiar the opportunity to toBlify and fw taking time to 
c<m» to li^elugan and (bom on this i»r(d>iMKL 

DANUDeGROW 
State Setmte 
tSi^ty-&|^th Dirtrid 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. Senator. I appreciate 
your testimony. 

Since I did not give him a chance to make an openin',' statement. 
I will let Mr. Goodiing begin the questioning and incorporate that, 
if he wishes, also. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I was going to indicate that he didn't give me an 
opportunity to make an opening statement and. therefore, I was 
afraid you weren't going to get an opportunity to reali^ that he 
and I belong to a mutual admiration society in Washington, DC. 
Our problem is, there are only two memt^rs. Kildee and myself. 
We think that the other 5:^3 could go home and the two of us could 
certainly do an outstanding job. 

l%nator« I have ^verai questions I would like to ask, but first of 
aiL let me say that I would like to really look into this Tuition In- 
centive Pn«ram because it certainly sounds very attractive. Of 
course, we mso have the reauthorization of higher education in this 
particular year, and the big bc^ on the committee, the full Chair- 
man, will be out in front on that. Hoi^fully, I won't be too far 
behind. 

First of ail, when you talked about the part-time employment, 
how do vou work that out? Do you have a good working relation- 
ship with the business community? Is that the way this is possible? 

Mr. DeGrow. Yes. 

Mr. GooPUNC. In other words, does everyone have an opportuni- 
ty to qualify and to 

Mr. DeGrow. Yes. During the school year it's a little more diffi- 
cult. In the summer we have a lot of JTPA and other programs 
that we incorporate. During the school year, they work witn the 
loc^ business community. 

One of the reasons this program is f . successful is because the 
person who b in charge of each gii3up takes it uiK>n himself to find 
those types of jol». Some of them are with government, but a lot of 
them are with the private sector. When we had hearings on this 
pn^ram. I remember one that workend at a doughnut shop every 
morning and that type of thing. But yes, we've been able to have 
everyone get their 10 hours of work a week in. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Very good. 

I notice that you indicated how much the States put up for the 
prograni. What must the schools come up with? 

Mr. DeGbow. For Operation Graduation^ they don't have to come 
up with anything. A a practical matter, there is a lot put in pri- 
marily in terms of the time of an individual. For example, the 
person who oversees the program, that may be one-fourth their job 
or half their job, that type of thing. But it is not a requirement 
that they put money in directly. 

We spent $5 million on it for about 3,500 kids this year. 

Mr. GOODUNG. Also in one of the programs you indicated that 
the State comes up with $1,500 extra? 

Mr. DbGrow. TTiat^s Operation Graduation, yes. The $5 million, 
we spend about $1,500 extra per student. 

Mr. GooDUNG. What is the per-pupil expenditure beyond that 
$1,500? 

Mr. DeGrow. That they normally spend? The average in Michi- 
gan would be around $3,600. $3,700. 

17 
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Mr. GooDUNG. Do you have any fights going on in Michigan like 
some States, where equalization formulEs can---- 

Mr. DeGrow. Oh, yeah. We range from 12.200 to over i!>9.000 per 
pupil. Along with the dropout problem* that's probably our biggest 
problem, how we're going to do that. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Do you have a clear understanding of what con- 
stitutes the per-pupil cost, tecause I think there are a lot of people 
who don't understand that that can deviate rather dramatically 
from one district to another in relationship to transportation and 
ail thwe kinds of things. ^ ^ 

Mr. DeGrow. Yes, we have categoricals that provide lor trans- 
portation. But our formula is based on effort. The problem is it s 
been somewhat underfunded, so the ones that are out of formula 
are considerably wealthier than the others. It has been a m^or 
battle in this State for the last several years. We almost had a war 
in the Senate last year as we increased recapture, which is when 
we essentially quit jmying the social security for wealthy districts 
from S22 million to l72 million. So we moved $50 million last 
spring from wealthy districts to not so wealthy, which has caused a 
little bit of anger in certain parts of the State. 

Mr. GoODUNG, I'm sure. 

Six dollars per hour, t^at sounds pretty good to me. coramg from 
York Countv. What do you pay in the fast food chains and so on? 
How much they pay? , , „ t 

Mr. DeGrow. It would vary around the State. The area that 1 
come from in Port Huron, they're having to pay $4.50, $5 an hour 
at least to get people. We cannot fill all of the service industry, the 
fast food jobs in my area. There are other parts of the State where 
I have a hunch that would not necessarily oe true. But in our area 
and a lot of out-of-State areas, it is very difficult to find people to 
do those jobs. ^ ^ ^ . 

But you're right Six dollars an hour for the tutoring in the 
summer is a pretty good salary. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I don't suppose you have any trouble keeping 
them at the job. ^ , 

Mr. DeGrow. I'm not aware of any. no. That program, the Met- 
ropolitan Ycuth Foundation, is just in Detroit. That's been a very 
succ^fu^ program on a very limited basis. 

Mi GooDUNC. Well. I have some ideas to take back to the State 
of Pennsylvania, . . „ , 

Mr. DeGrow, Well, the TIP pr<^m is my favonte. For the cost 
of about a thousand dollars, we can provide a young person with 
free community college. We think one of the reasons people drop 
out is because they don't see any hope. Ever with this free commu- 
nity college and a $2»000 grant towards your third year, we have 
had trouble in getting people to believe it s real. They think there's 
a catch, that type of thing. We have over 1,200 kids m it, but there 
are a lot more who could. 

Mr. Goodung. I should have said in ray opening remarks that 
Mott is very near and dear to me because we produce many of the 
apples that go into the applesauce that has the Mott label on it. 

(Laughter.] 

Particularly in Adams County, where there are more fruit trees 
than there are people. 
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Thank you. Senator. ThEuik you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you. Bill. 

Senator, how is the TIP program funded, through the general 
fund? 

Mr. DeGrow. Yes, through the general fund, directly. 

Chairman Kildee. So that would be ail State 

Mr. DeGrow. Totally State dollars. 
Chairman Kildee. Totally State supported. 
Mr, DeGrow. That's correct. 

Chairman Kildee. And when do you start expending money on 
the student; while they're still in high school or when they 

Mr. DsGrow- In TIP, the first expenditure is in August when 
they enroll in the community college, when we pay their tuition for 
that semester. This is the first year that we have kids at four-year 
schools. Our first group of graduates from community colleges are 
attending four-year schools this year, and we give them a $2,000 
grant towards the four-year schools. 

Mr. GooDUNG. You said something about sixth graders. 

Mr. DeGrow. Well, what we do in the sixth grade is we deter- 
mine eligibility. You see. originally the program just said, if you 
graduate from high school and your family is below the poverty 
level, we will pay your way. The problem is, we were losing kids 
before then. So if we determine eligibility in the sixth grade and 
we tell them in the sixth grade, "Look, you are now eli^ble to go 
to community coll^ when ^ou finish high school because of your 
family income level,** we think it's more likely, when they to 
high school, they'll want to graduate. So we are now determining 
eligibility at a lower level, telling those kids at that time that 
here's how you can go to college if you want to. 

Chairman Kildee. How long has the prt^ram been in effect. Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. DeGrow. Well, this is the third year. 

Chairman Kildee. So you can see there are now some students 
who are now in college who were identified in high school and are 
getting the help in collie right now. 

Mr. DeGrow. Yes. Originally we didn't identify them. We just 
publicized the program and hoped they found out about it Now 
we're trying to go into the sixth grade to identify students and let 
them know they are eligible. We probably won't see the results for 
that for another five or six years. 

But one of the problems we simply had was it was very difficult 
to get the word out to this population, that this is availfi^le. it's 
real, and the form you have in front of you there is the only appli- 
cation you have to fill out. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Goodling and I dealt with equalization 
and it varies throughout the country. I dealt with it starting 26 
years ^o in the State Legislature. 

Mr. DkGrow. The issue is still there. Congressman. 

Chairman Kildee. It came up a bit i'uring the gubernatorial elec- 
tion, I think. 

Mr. DeGrow. Yes. 

Chairman Kildee. I can recall the chairman of the Education 
Committee at that time— although you and I, in our roles as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on educational appropriations generally 
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wrote the school aid bill— the chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee was Lucille McCullough from Dearborn. 

Mr. DeCrow. She was the chairman when I was there, yes. 

Chairman Kildee. They were always out of formula. They never 
got a dime from the State in their formula section, so we would 
always have to do some categoricals and little specials for those dis- 
tricts. . , . .V 

Mr. DeGbow. We are bringing th<»e days to an end, so they are 
painful for some districts. 

Chairman Kildee. That's the only way we could get the vot« for 
the bill. thoK^h. was throw some categoricals in and pick up some 

votes. . . t . i_ 

Dan. you have done an excellent job m education. You have a 
good reputation in the State, and I know it's a labor of love for you. 

The President has asked in this year's budget l^ money for 
dropout prevention than last year. Realistically, can Michigan take 
up the slack in the cost of dropout prevention? 

Mr. DeGrow, This is not a good year to be asking that question. 
Once you exempt education from the cuts, we have to cut 20 per- 
cent of our budget during this fiscal year. ^ . , , ^ , 

I guess I would answer that by saying we dont have a lot o! 
choice. We will do what we have to do to see that these programs 
get funded. As I said, K-12 education is exempt from these cuts, so 
the programs I have outlined today will not be affected. 

In terms of what we would like to do in expanding, it wUl be dif- 
ficult. If the Federal Government really follows through on their 
Head Start promises, that would help us a lot because that will be 
an area we don't have to pursue said put more money into. We 
need about $60 or $70 million to see that every young person gete 
the opportunity to be in the program, if they need it. We are spena- 
ing about 30 now. If we can pick up $30 or $40 million from tb**. 
Federal Government, we won t have to expend ours in that area 

In terms of TIP, that just gets funded. Operation Graduation is 
the one area where we probably could spend another $30 rnilhoi i if 
we had it, to see that everybody who needi'd that prt^m could 
get into it. So we won't cut back on these pitjgrams. They prv?bably 
won't grow as fast as I would like, certainly during the next year. 

Chairman Kildee. Whatev money the Federal Government 
would give for dropout prevention, should that be used to run pai'- 
allel prt^ms or let you use those dollars to supplement your own 

prc^rams? . . , , ... 

Mr. DeGeow. Well, other than 4ead Start, which I thmk you 
should proceed—and we would love to have the Federal Govern- 
ment do that tot&lly— we obviously have a preference tr, have you 
just give us the money with no strings attached. 

Chairman Kildee. But if we gave you the stnngi for, say, drop- 
out prevention 

Mr. DeGrow. Yes. If you gave us money for droixjut preven- 
tion—what W2 strive to do, for example, with Operation Gradua- 
tion—because at the other end, the local school districts would 
rather we just gave them the money and got out of their way— 
what we try to do with Operation Graduation was let them design 
the program and just tell us what it is. 
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I guess what I would prefer to see is a block grant to a State for 
dro^ut prevention. Let us 1^ creative, let you ^no^ what we re 
doing and if we re not succ^ul. then you come m and tell us how 
to do it or take it away. But I think, with 50 Stetes not every S ate 
will run the same pr<iram. nor should they But if you et us la k 
about what our needs are and that type of thing. I think it wiU 

Thi one area where you might look at something at the national 
level— and I have no idea what it would cost--would be something 
similar to the TIP pn^am. One-thou^d dollars a y^ is not a 
lot Community colleges are reiaUvely cheap and very effective. 

Chairman idLDE&llr. Goodling last year joined with me in pass- 
ing the bill to fully fund— the authorization, at ie^t— to fully fund 
Head Start. I'm glad to see that you are aware of that. 

Mr. DeGrow. That would be a tremendous help, if that ever oc- 

^^"citoman Kildee. The President hasn't asked for that much 
mopfy ?h^ year. He asked for $100 mUlion extra, which would 
help but that still falls short We authori^ in Congress and we 
dont always appropriate what the authorization is. Thats one ot 
the great congressionai sins. Authorization is like a get well 
ard It expresses your sentiment, and then the appropnations is 
the kue Cross card. We hope to send the Blue Crc»s card. 

Mr. DeGrow. We hope you do, becai^ that is one f^^ ere 
there is a tremendous n^ out there which we wiU not be able to 
meet on our own. It just won't happen. 

Chairman Ksu>m. There we can prove, under the Perry school 
studies, that money Invested in Head Start really saves us money 

(town the road. 

Mr. DkGrow. Absolutely. ^ 

Chiorman Kildkk. And crime and all types of problems, teenage 
pregnancies, it reduces those. It gives a i»rson a letter teelmg 
about themselves, which helps in that area. But we will try to fund 

that more fully. ^ , • , ^ „ i<- 

Mr DeGrow. I know it's not easy. \s a legislator myself, going 
through what we're going through, .here are always more pro- 
grams that art worthwhile than there are dollars. 

Chairman Kisj)ee. Vcu'd? on the appropriations committee, 
aren't you? 

Mr. DbGbow. Yeo. , ^ . . . ... , . 

Chairman Kildee You know, under the ansUtution of Michi- 
gan, when they have to cut. because %ve have to have a balanced 
budget, the Governor sends his proposals to not the fuU Legislature 
but just the two appropriations committees, who sit as the Utue 

Mr^DEGROW. We get to decide what to cut. , 
Chauroan Kildee. They're pifinful cuts, I went through that 
twice in my career. You have my sympathy and my best wishes m 

^^nator, I really appreciate your testimony this morning. Do you 
have further questions. Mr. Goodling? ^ . i„„, 

Mr GooDUNG. I was just going to aiv that we also put m the law 
that we have better fundmg for spr jiai education and move toward 
the 40 percent that we ptotnised. If we ever can do that, it means 
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that local districts will then have that extra money in order to do 
the kinds of things you re talking about. ^ . ^ 

Mr. DeGrow. We go through the same thing here. We promise 
them probably 100 percent and fund 30 percent. So that s an area 
of costs that is growing dramatically. 

Mr. GooDUNC. I think we were up to seven, eight or nine percent 
last year, and we promised 40 pen^nt. . , t. j « t. 

Mr. OsGrow. It will be tou^ to come up with the dollars, i m 
sure, but that's another area that would help us. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kildek. Thank you. Senator. ^ , , ^ , 
We now will have our panel, consisting of Jack McCauley, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Lapeer Community Schools; Rudy CoUms, Di- 
rector of Pupil Pereonnel Services. Flint Community Schools, ac- 
companied by Kristai Thompson and Tnache Duckwork, students; 
Linc&y Younger, Executive Director of the Spanish Speaking In- 
formation Center: and Jon Blyth, Prc^ram Officer for the Mott 
Fotmdation. 
Jack, you might as well proceed first. 

STATEMENTS OF JOHN W. McCAULEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 
LAPEER COMMUNITY SCHOOLS: RUDOLPH V. COLLINS. DIREC- 
TOR. PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES. FUNT COMMUNITY 
SCHOOLS: A(XX)MPANIED BY KRISTAL THOMPSON AND 
TRISCHE DUCKWORTH, STUDENTS; UNDSEY YOUNGER. EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, THE SPANISH SPEAKING INFORMATION 
CENTER: AND JON R. BLYTH. PROGRAM OFFICER. THE 
CHARLES STEWART MOTT FOUNDATION 
Mr. McCauley. I would like to start by emphasizing that dropout 
prv^vention is essentially keeping kids in school, which requires 
raefcting the broad-rax^d needs of students characterized as "at 
risk" students. I would like to make several general comments and 
then speak specifi(»lly about two pK^ms in the Lapeer Commu- 
nity Schools in Lapeer County. , , . 

The Congress has historically accepted and, consequently, played 
a pivotal role in the development and the use of the policies for our 
Nation's resources. No Nation has a more vital resource than its 
youth. Much of this vital rerource is endangered today. 

As surely as there are endangered animal species, as surely as 
much of our natural environment is endangered, so is much of our 
youth resource endangered. We need a national policy for our at- 
risk endangered youth in order to ensure that this great national 
w^th is mobilized and produces the future we all envision for 
them and for us- 

The endangered youth are not an urban phenomenon, nor are 
they a r^onal problem. They are not a product of the Rust Belt, 
nor does affluence alone provide immunity to having endangered 
youth. At-risk youth is a national problem, and the individual 
youths with needs represent every ethnic, racial and cultural 

^^wSile the existing institutions traditionally responsible for devel- 
oping our youth resource have had difficulty responding to at-risk 
youth, these institutions did not create that condition. The Nation s 
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school systems have histoncaUy served the deveiopment of youth 
JSl Swching for new institutions or searching for ways to funda- 
r^tSS^h^ the institutions wiU only be a need^^ waste of 
SibrT^e Nation s school systems, partnered with Federal. Sta^ 
and and local agencies empowered with a national policy and re- 
^Jr^ in be^e method for Congress to (jjntinue its lead m de- 
all the resources of our Nation, including all of its youth. 
BriX stated, the development ooUcy for at-ri^ youth needs to 
piwide t^ser^c^ to endSmgereTyouth. Fiijt, personalized sup- 
SS?t; concern and opportunities must be provided to each youth to 
SwlS S or her ^If-confidence and ^If-motivation. Secwjd, aca- 
demic. employabmty and vocational skUls must be developed m an 
SduSM context that allows no failures and accepts only suc- 

^^^^ograms and services delivered in a unique, even unnatural set- 
ting, do not work. At-risk you^ do go to school and they do see 
^1 as the place they should be. They live m their communities 
and they want to be part of their own community. _i 

School systems and aU of the community resources need to be 
partnered and focused on meeting the needs of at-risk youth m 

their natural setting. o u i „ 

Two programs in which Upeer Community Schoob is a partner 
and an initiator illustrate the potential of commumty and school 
ba^ programs. The first is the Lapeer County Prevention Pro- 
gram diluted by its Coundl. cwnposed of every public institution 
and agency in the cottnty-«^ools, health department, community 
mentS health, social services and the courts. Its target is emerging 
at-risk youth, elementary sdiool^ students, ^^o by their oj^^^^^ 
aU ciitnimstances are highly lik^y to become the truly at-nsk 
youth as they reach adoleacence. ... ^i. • 

The concept is simple: identify them at schw)l, have their needs 
assessed by trained prevention council staff, and then through tne 
^^tion of the staff bring to bear evenr resource avadable m 
the county. Service range from m-depth coun^lmg to being 
simply transported to a scout meeting. No new agencies are cr^ 
at«i, but every r^urce is vtmd. The goal is to not only address the 
youth need, but to improve the parents abUity to continue to ad- 
dres the needs of their own children. 

Unfortunately, both finding and legitimacy are probleins tor 
continuing this program. The Council has neither a single msutu- 
tional ba^ nor a governmental pohcy under which it operates, a 
national policy creating such service coordinators and funding the 
case workers could fully utilize the help already available. 

The second program is conceptually the ''every teacher, a coun- 
selor" effort of the Lapeer Community Schools and participating 
local public service staff. Although conceiv«i eaurUer. the program 
is being significantiy developed by virtue of a U.S. Department ot 
Education grant under the Drug Free Schools and Coramumty Art. 
which provides the initial training for teachers and community 
agents Lapeer Community Schools, like most school svstems, pro- 
vides a comprehensive educational opportumty for each youth, in- 
cluding an excellent vocational center. The potential to meet the 
comprehensive educational needs of every youth is available, but 
the problem has been in getting every youth to "tap into the re- 
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sources. The effort now being developed, generally categorized as 
student assistance programs, strive to use every teacher as a per- 
sonalized support person to every youth, and to incorporate the at- 
risk youth into caring, peer4upport groups. 

The resources and infrastructure is already m place. The nee^ 
are for training and technical assistance. A national policy with fi; 
nancial support could empower millions of ^eaj^e" 
staff to virtually adopt the at-nsk youth to provide both adult and 
peer-group persoiial support and concern which is an essential need 
for development of endangered youth. This, in turn, allows them to 
fuU^acc^ the resources now available. 

[The prepared statement of John W. McCauley follows:] 
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PROGRAMS FOR AT-RISK YOUTH 
|»0SIT10N STATEMENT 

f^bnmy 11. 1991 

John W. MeCauley, Si^mltitendeflt 
\ upaiitr ComiiMBiity Schools 



Tha Federal Rote 

The Congress has historically -ccepted and coftsequentiy P««yj^ Pj^^f * 
rote In the Z^ment and the use pollctes for ^^'^J'^'l'^^^J^^l 
nation has 8 morT vital resource than Its youth. Much of this vital resource 
is endan^red today* 

As surelv as there are endangered animal species, as surely as much 
Of our^ na^'e^ironment I. endan^. so Is "^^^'^Z.^Z^'Z^^ 

the future we all envision for them and f«* us. 

The endangered youth are not an urt»n phenomenon, nor are they a r^}^ 
Drohlem; ZyVTi^a product of the n»t-belt, nor doe. affluence alone 
^^^ rimiZlty to havlnT^Si^gered youth. At-Rlsk » » ^^^T;' 

probtem, and the Individual youths with needs represent every ethnic, racial, 
ami cuitw3i grmip. 

Eyfrftno hatlti rtlawa Haw Wot Faited 

While the existing Instltutlcms traditionally ^^^l^J^^T'^^'^ 
our youth resource have had dlfHcuIty responding to At-RIsk Youth, these 
5JJ^It^««J« dW not create that cof«litlon. The nation's school systems have 

SIS ^^^y- development of youth we»^ ^StlSiTol^'wm tfy^ 
or searching for ways to fundamentally chai^ the Initltutlra^ wlU Y 
TneedlSi watte of Tfort. The nation^ school systems partn«^ ^'"l^f 
rt^JTmS local agencies empowered with a national policy and resources can 
t^^tht^fc^^TTcontimie Its tead In developing all the resources 
of our nation, including all of Its youth. 

ThB Pe«i*lopmentaI W «ed« of At-RIffc Youth 

Briefly stated, the development p^cy for At-RUk 
two servlJs to endangered youth, Fh^, P«!?~»'l *T^U^Z' ISf 
opportunities must be provided to each youth to ^^'^^S.*! LTvi^tiiSJ 
^dence and self motlvati.-. Second, academic. empIoyabH ty and vocational 
S^t he <teveloped In a Individual! ted context that allows no failures, 
and accepts only success. 
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Stmrices Need to Be Prwided in the Waturai, hirtittittoo al Context 

Programs and services delivered In a unique, even unnatural setting do 
not work. At-Rlsk Youth do go to school, and they do see school as the plact 
they ^ould be. They Jive in their communitJes and they want to be part o\ 
their own community. 

School systems and all of the community resowces need to partnered 
and focused cm meeting the needs of At-RIsk Youth in their natural setting* 

Two programs in which Lapeer Community Schools Is a partner and an 
initiator Illustrate the potential of ajmmimlty and school based programs. 
Both would w<»* even better and be more effective If they were supported 
by national policy and su|^>ortlve nmiing which fully tmtearired their potential. 

The first Is the Lapeer Coimty Preventlcm Pro^m directed by Its Council 
composed of every public Institution and agemry In tl^ cotmty — schools. Health 
Department, Commwity Mental Health, Social Services, and Courts. Its target 
is emerging At-Rlsk Youth, elementary school a^ students who by their 
overatt circumstances »b hl0:ly likely to become the truly At-^RIsk Youth 
as they reach adolescence. The ctmcept Is simple; Idwitify them at sd»ol, 
have their needs assessed by trained Prevention Coisicil staff, and then through 
the coordlnatlcm of the staff bring to bear every r»»wurce available In the 
comty. Services range from In-depth coimsefing to beir^ transported to a 
scout meetff^. No new ^^les are created, but every resource Is used. 
The goal Is to not ^ly address the youth need, but to Improve the parents* 
ability to cmttnue to address tbi» neecte of their own chilcfren. 

Unforttmateiy, both funding and legitimacy are jH^lems for continuing 
this program. The Council has neltlw a sfi^ie Institutional base, nor a 
govemmwtai policy iffrfer wKich It <^»^tes. A natlcmal f^lcy creating such 
service c^M^nators »d funding the caw workers could fully utlli2e the help 
alre^iy available. 

The seccmd (u^sgram Is ccmc^tually the "every teacher, a cotmselor* 
effort of the Lapeer Ccwnmunlty Schools ami participating local pid^lic service 
staff. AlthcHigh conceived e^ler, the pro^wn is being sitgpilflcantly developed 
by virtue of a U.S. Itepartment of Educatlim Grant imter the Drug Free Schools 
and Community Act whicdt provides the Initial training for teachers and 
community agents* Lapror Community Schools, like most sdiool syst«nnt, 
providto a c(»nprehmsive e<fiK:ationai qapc^unlty for each youth, Incliaiing 
an excellent vocati<mal wtter* The potential to meet the compretensive 
educatimal neecb of every youth It watlable^ but the pn^tem has bem In 
getting every ywtth to **t;^nto*' the resources* The effort fH>w being tfevel<^»ed, 
^nerally categorized as Studmt A^stmce Programs, strives to uw every 
teaclmr as a permiatlzed si^port p^'son to every ycMith, and to incorporate 
the At-Rlric Ymith into caring, peerwpport groups. 

The resource and lnfrastnw:tire Is already In place. The nee<fe ^e fw 
training and tectalcal as^stance. A national policy with financial support 
could en^ower minimis of teachers ^ sdtool staff to virti^lly adopt the 
At-Rlsk Youth to provide both adult and peer-youp personal st^^rt wd concern 
which is an essential need for development of endangered youth. This in turn 
allows them to fully access the resoifl^ces now available. 
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Chairman KiLDKE. Thank you. Jack. . • ™ i 

I want to comment that one of my joys is appo ntiM people to 
the Service academies, and Upeer East and Lapeer West supply 
me with a great opportunity to do that. X have appomted a number 

from thoM schools. _^ j ♦ ..j 

Mr. McCauley. And we appreciate your support and we re proud 

of those people. ... i w 

Chairman Kildee. They re doing very well, too. 
Mr. McCauley. Thank you. 
Chairman Kildee. Ruoy? 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Kildee, Mr. Ooodling. 

My name is Rudy ColUns. I am employed with the Flmt Commu- 
nity SchooU as Director of I-upil Peiwjnnel Seryi<»s. 1 nere rep- 
resenting the Superintendent o*" Community Education. Dr. Nathel 
Burtley, in making this presentation on dropout prevention. 

I might say that Dr. BurUey is not with us today becaiwe he is 
recovering from back surgery, and oui Deputy Supermtendent, be- 
cause of some commitment with the district, parUcularly along the 
lines of the budget, is unable to be here. However, I would like to 
take this opportunity to thank you for allowing me to make thw 
presentation on behalf of u jr Dropout Intervention Program and, 
further, to voice our support for continued and even increasing 
funds for such programs. , 

It is our believe that failure to educate all of our citizens weak- 
ens both the economic and social fabric of cur society. As a immu- 
nity, we cannot afford this. Neither our commitment to the eco- 
nomic strength of Flint, nor our sense of r^ponsibihty to the youth 

in this community, will allow it. ^ . .1. t. ^ r xr« 

The Flint Community Schools is located m the hewt of vhe Na- 
tion's upper Midwest Industrie corridor. It is Michigan s second 
largest K-12 school district. The district's 42 schoote serve a popu- 
laUon of 130.000-plus city residents with a variety of pn^rams that 
serve infants through senior citizens. Among Uie program oflennp 
are alternative schools, numerous pn«rams developed sprcificallv 
to reduce the number of students choosing to drop out of school, 
and, of course, the district's Dropout IntervenUon Pt<«rwn. In 
spite of all these efforts, over 3.(WV) students have left school dunng 
the last five years without a hig chool diploma. That is not to say 
that a number of these youths vill not later return and receive a 
high school diploma. However, the sheer fact that so many young- 
sters leave provides too great an opportunity for far top many 
youngpBters to have less than a productive and successful adulthood 

^^Ilie^Dropout Intervention Pn^ram was originaUy funded by a 
grant from the United States Department of Education for a period 
of two years at a level greater than $270,000 each year, and a re- 
funding for the third and fmal year, which we are now in. Over 
that period, both State and local funds have been used to further 
enhance the pn^ram's objectives. Today we can proudly say iJiat 
the dropout rate for the dropout intervention participant is less 
than six percent, as compared to the school district rate of 11 per- 

In its conception, the Dropout Intervention Pn^am used a holis- 
tic approach to provide specialized assistai^ce to dropouts and po- 
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tential dropouts to address the many problems an at-risk youth is 
likely to face. This ap,;roach varied with each youngster as we at- 
tempted to acc^ the level of intervention. As a result, a compre- 
hensive approach was developed to satisfy these coi cerns; that is» 
provide strong basic academic support, career and vocational expe- 
rience, parenting training, intensive counseling, enrichment activi- 
ties ind. above ail. a foHow-up component. 

We are fortunate to have an intervention program where advo- 
cates have been assigned to each high school. One gcal of the advo- 
cate is to establish a bond with each of the participarts who are at 
risk of dropping out and to intercede in their tehalf. Another posi- 
tion, parent advocate, has provided intervention at the home level. 
We have found that the level of intervention often has a positive 
impact on other sibling in the home. 

Since initiating our prc^am in January, 1989, we have enrolled 
well over 177 students. Our statistics to date indicate that 153 con- 
tinue to participate in the pn^ram, or are enrolled in alternative 
education in the Flint schools, or other school districts. This is not 
to say that that was the total number that we had an impact upon. 
When we look back, we are confident or very comfortable to say 
that we have actually touched prt^bly 400-500 youngsters as we 
have gone through this proems. In terms of prc^am participants, 
right no'v we're at 177. 

We have made positive strides involving the total school system 
in helping the students atter J school. Teachers help in after-school 
tutoring and attendance personnel work closely with our DIP. Ad- 
vocates in the high schools, counselors and teachers, work together 
on class schedules when po^ible. Workshops from "How to Study" 
to "Self-Esteem" have been organised and made available to both 
students and parents and, in some cases, facilitated by teachers. 

Also initiated in the high schools and middle schools is Project 
Save. This program involves bringing together both parents and 
school officials to better communicate and help parents part'clar- 
Iv to understand school policies. Our efforts also are focused on the 
middle schools, essentially those high-risk students entering high 
school at the mid-year sem^ter. 

Again, we bring together students, parents, high school person- 
nel, primarily to assist the parent and student and act as a sup- 
portive team. 

Our efforts to expand and grow as a program have continued to 
be positive and successful. Hie pit^ram has established a mentor 
component for 12 students, with a ne^letter and monthlv meet- 
ings for the mentor/mentee. We also have students from the Uni- 



ities— for example, group counseling and developing health serv- 
ices. Additionally, ten Michigan Youth Corps participants worked 
with our DIP staff and students as paraprofessional counselors. 

The Michigan Youth Corps was particularly important because it 
involved our week-long summer educational camp. Basically, what 
we did for the past two summers as to develop an educational set- 
ting at a YMCA camp. In the summer of 1989, the DIP staff devel- 
oped an academic curriculum for the morning session and an out- 
door/earth science curriculiun for the afternoon. This past 
summer, we brought in public and private agencies to facilitate 
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internships in various capac- 
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morning wrkshop sessions. The focus was conflict mediation, self- 
esteem, adolescent sexuality, and earth science. The afternoon ses- 
sions were focused on games to t^h cooperation, leadership and 
parent involvement. Ako included was the fun element of fishing, 
boating and swimming. 

Expanding the program in an effort to involve students and par- 
ents has taken us down some interesting roads. For eiuunple, fund- 
raising. In Id89, through fundraising and the cooperative efforts of 
our parents and students* we raised enough money for 27 of our 
students to take a trip to Niagra Falls and Toronto, Canada, with a 
cost of approximately $24 per person, for two days and one night. 
This project not only brought parents together but helped them 
become more involved in tbB schools and the community, particu- 
larly the business community. Throu^ two community fundraising 
activities, a Nintendo contest of elementary students, which was 
really exciting, and a fashion show, money was raised. Also this 
past year we had several of our particij^ts visit Jackson State 
Univereity as a i»rt of a larger group. I will tell you that was truly 
an experience provided for some of our youngsters. 

Because our program operates throughout the year, not just for 
the school year, the planning for summers must be thorough and 
substantial. In addition to the educational camp, we have planned 
a tutorial/coun^ling program. Michigan State MSW candidates 
meet on a weekly basis, with two se^ons per week, with out stu- 
dents Lmd parents. Our goal was to improve attitudes towards 
learning, self-esteem and communication ^ills at this time. Other 
educational and cultural events are still in .he planning process. 

After two years of operation and in reflecting over the many hur- 
dles we have cleared, I find some interesting things worthy of men- 
tion. 

Pr(^ams such as th^ need an ongoing, comprehensive stafT de- 
velopment component as part of the ovemll commitment. Our cur- 
rent program coordinator has done an exemplary job in fulfilling 
this vacuum given the limited resources. 

Parents need as much help, if not more, than the students. This 
has probably been the most frustrating effort to accomplish. There 
has been parenting training/involvement, but not at the level the 
staff perceive it as having a siiniflcant impact on the problem. 

There is a need for a one-on-one support pn^;ram beyond the 
support given by the advocate. The need for additional support was 
determined and, thereby, a comprehensive mentoring pr^ram is 
now in place. 

Building level staff support our program. We were fortimate to 
have that support both from the administration, the support staff, 
and teachers. Had this not happened, the Dropout Intervention 
Program would have just been another program that came and 
went 

Another comment that wasn't included in my written statement 
is that it's obvious to us that we have to impact this problem at a 
much earlier age, and I think any future proposals and things that 
we will do as a district will be to gear our resources to try and 
impact this problem at the elementary and middle school level, 
moving from intervention into prevention. 
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Finally, there is a need to have f>«f "'jh'^'^^e'a^' W^^ 
out intervention program for P^"f^„f^%if^^^ f^about 
t^f n^tK~ect^^t« - ^^ve. and we 
to end. bo we neea ine »"hFi^ c^.^AcA H»vond a two-vear pencxi. 

will^l tte ^ntin^ support of at-risk programs. Thank 

'^^e also have two yo-n^"-^°^^:,^S.^,T.S^l 
a minimum of two years, and the comments ttiey are raaiuas 

are truly their own. 
nK«?^red statement of Rudolph V. Collins follo>»s:1 
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T«ti»ony of Rudy V. ColHns. Blr.cter. PupU Personnel Servues. Flint 
CowBunity School*. Flint. •Michigan, before the House Subcommittee on 
Elementary and Secenoary Education. 



Fetruary 11. 1991 
Flint, Michigan 

Honoratsle Dale Kildee and Bill Goodmg. 

-V name i* Rudy V Colhns. I as employed «ith the Flint Community Schools 
increasing funding for such programs. 

t«o..r. to educate all of our citizens weakens both the economic and social 
f!iric of o^f society. As a community. «e cannot affori this; '^^^ther our 
c^itJm^o til ecJno»ic strength of Flint nor our sense of responsifc.l.ty 
to the youth in this cowswnity will allow it. 

The Flint Comaunity Schools, is located in the heart of the nation's upper 
JTd*! t in^ria/corr^dor! It is Mchigan's *«ond largest school 
H4^r-^tt The district's 42 schools serve a pwwilation of 139.WW city 
tXalt's ylth a variety of Pfogr«»s that serve infants through senior 
c^VitZ If^ m pJJgrL offerings are altemativ. schools, numerous 
p^"a^r.fevSSad spScific.lly to re«^« the number of students closing to 
of schMl: and of cours. the MstHet's Oropout Interventi^^ 
in spit; of all these efforts over three thousand students have 
Hhool dJ? ng the Ust five years without a high school ^^P^orn^ That 
IfLrtrssy that a number of these youths -ill not later return to a 

"o^rL a^ IrZVt.. Ho-ever':^he sheer --^^-^'-'^l^^^^ZlV 
l%Tt oi an opportunity for far too many youngsters to have less then a 
productive and successful adulthood experience. 

The Dropout lnterv«ition Program was originally funded by • 

II s oeoartment of Education for a period of two years at a level greater 

mS w eacr year and a refunding for a third and the final year, which 
Jrf^S; tn Ovir the period, both state and local funds have been used 
to further enhance the program's objectives. 

Today we can proudly say that the dropout rate for the Dropout Prevention 
^rJ^c'^fis ^« tha? 65; per year as compared to the school district rate 
of llX. 
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in its conception the Dropout Intervention used b hoHstic approach to 
provide specialized assistance to droj»uts and potential drow>uts to 
^d^rnss the Mny problems an at risk youth is likely to face. This 
approach varied with each yovni^ster as w att^ted to access the level of 
intervention. AS a result a ^w^rehensive approach wds developed to satisfy 
these concerns, i.e. (1) provide strong t>asic acadw^c support, (2) career 
and vocation experiences, <S) parenting training, (4) intensive counseling, 
(5) enrichpe^t activities and above all C6) a follow-up cca^ponent. 
We are fortunate to have an intervention program where advocates have been 
assigned to each high school. One goal of the advocate is to est^lish a 
bond with each of the participants who are at risk of dropping out and to 
intercede in their behalf. Another position, parent advocate, has provided 
intervention at the hem level. We have found that level of intervention 
often has positive impact on other siblings in the home. 



Since initiating the program Jamary, 1989 we have enrolled 177 students. 
Our statistics indicated 153 continue to .participate in the prograw or, are 
enrolled in alternative eAication in the Flf-^i tchools or. other school 
districts, wa have »ade positive strictes involving the total school systeei 
in helpif^ the students attend school; teachers help in after school 
tutoring attendance peraom^el work closely with p,I.P. Advocates in the 
high schools, counselors and teachers work together on class schedules when 
possible, workshops on -How to Study to Self-Estee©- have been orgwiied 
and made available to both students and p^rtnts and in sme cases 
facilitated by teachers. 

Also initiated in the high schools and oiddle s.ch<«>ls was (is) Project Save. 
This program involves brif^ing together both parents and school officials to 
better cM»inicate am* help parents particularly to understand school 
policies. Our efforts are also focused on the aiddle schools, essentially 
those high risk students entering high school at the mid-year sei»ester. 

Again we bring together stwients, parents, high school perswnel, primarily 
to assist the parent and student and act as a sv^portive team. 

Our efforts to expand and grow as a program has and continues to be positive 
mt^ successful. The program has established a Hentor Component for 12 
students* with a newsletter and monthly s»etif^s for the mentor/mentee. We 
also have Chad) sti^ents from the University of ftichigan-Flint serving 
Internships in various capacities, for ex^^le, group counseling and 
develc«>ing health services. Additionally 10 Michigan Youth Corp. 
participwts worked wi?<? ft.X-P-^ .staff and students as para-professional 
counselors. 
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Tbe «tchl8»n touth Corps nds pariuylarly iwortant because it involved our 
neck long susmer E(hiCdti<Mf)a1 camp. Basically, what v» did for tht past 
%\m»r was to devtKn* «n ecfucat-lcw^al setting at a xntk Cac^. In the 
siflw»«r of 1989 ttit DIP Staff developed an ecadaoic curriculum for tha 
<8orning session and a outdoor/tarth science curriculum 
for the afternoon. This past suamr brought in pi4)1ic and private 
agencies to facilitate momii^ workshop sessions. The focus was 
Conflict Mediation. SelT'-€steea. Adolescent Sexuality and Earth Science, 
The afternoon sessions were focused on games to teach cooperation, 
leadership and parent involvement. Also inclwJed were fishing, boating 
and swittBing. 

Expanding the program in a effort to involve students and parents, has taken 
us dfiwn swse interesting paths« for exai^le, fund-raising, in 1989. 
through fund-raising and the cooperative efforts of our parents, and 
students we raised enoi^h mmiey for 27 people to take a trip to Niagra Falls 
ami Torimto, Canada, with a cost of only 124.00 per person^ for 2 days and 1 
night. This project not only brought parents together « but helped them 
become more involved in the schools and the commt^ity, particularly the 
business coiJaR4nity. Through two cwmjnity funj-raising activities, a 
^int;<fndo contest of elementary sti^ents and a fashion show money was 
raised. Also five of our clients had an opportunity to visit the campus of 
jacksw State University as a part of a larger group. This experience 
provided a new awareness level for these youngsters. 

Because our program operates th>nnighout the year, not just the school year, 
the plaming for sw^rs ^st bv thorough the substantial. In addition to* 
the educational camp, we have plarwwrf a tutorial/coimseling program. Two 
(2) tmiversity of Kichigan fl.S.v. candidates met on a weekly basis 
(2 sessions per week) with students and/or parents; our goat ms to 
improve attitudes towards learning, self-esteem and cc^miunl cation skills at 
this time. Other educational and cultural events are ir< the plwming 
process. 
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After two years of operation and in reflecting over the many hurdles we 
have cleared. I find several things worthy of mentioning: 

{1} Programs such as these need an on-going comprehensive 
staff development component as part of the overall 
ccMxmitment. The current program coordinators have done 
an exemplary job in fulfilling this vacuum given the 
limited resources. 
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parents neetl as much. H net acre, help than the students. 
This has probably been the most frustrating effort to 
acconplUh. There has been parenting training/involvement 
lirZx at the level the staff perceive it as having significant 
i^act on the problem. 

Need for a one on one support program, beyond the support given 
toy the Bovocate. The neeo for additional support yas determined. 
A comprehensive mentoring program is now m place. 

Building level staff supporting the program. We were fortunate 
to have the support of aoainistration. support staff, and 
teachers. Had this not happened, the eropout Intervention 
Program »*ould have been another program that comes and goes. 
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Chairman Kildee. 1 aiways believe in talking to the "custonriers, 
the consumers so I'm glad that you brought the two young »adies 
with you today. 

l£!^HcSi^^Good morning. Honorable Dale Kildee and Bill 

^^Myn^e is Kristal Thompson. I'm an 11th grade student at Cen- 
tral High School in Flint. ML I began participating m the Dropout 
IntervSition Program as a midyear liftee my freshman year. A 
midyear liftee is when you enter the 9th grade m January instead 
of the previous September. I was enrolled m the program the first 
day of the new semester. . ^ 

My attitude about myself and others wasnt very good. My 
grades were a low B, high C. My grade pomt average wasn t that 
bad. but now. after being in the program for approximately two 
yeare, my grades have improved and my attitude with people is 
I have an open mind about people I don't usually know. 
Before, I just judged people by their appearance and my first im- 
Sin. I unde^tanOeople better, and if I don t unde^tand 
them. I take time out to try to understand them. It has taught me 
responsibility. My self-esteem has had a big boost. I know I m not a 
failure any more. I try very hard to be the best I can be. 

Also, being lifted midyear, I was put m the living skills class, 
which at the time was a part of the program that I took advantage 
of the most. Uving skills taught me things ike how to take tests, 
do homework, study skills, and classroom skilk. We set goals for 
the future to look at where we would be a year from now. or maybe 

even ten years from now. . , , j * . 

I have had a lot of problems in school and my advocates were 
always there to talk to me if I was in trouble with someone at 
school, my school work, or even family problems. My advocates 
have given me the support and direction I need to become suc^ 
ful, and I think it makes them feel good to know that they have 
made a difference in someone's life. .-x- ^ • ^ \ 

With this program I have learned a lot about life. For instance, 1 
have a mentor. Her name is Connie Rau, and she is the head of one 
of the most important groups in the world-Substance Abi^e. She 
takes me to lectures and meetings, or just out to dinner. We have 
found that we have a lot of things .i common. It s like they 
matched us up with our best friend. It's a great program and 1 
know it will stick w\th me during my high school years and alter 1 
become an adult. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

Trische Duckworth. j w n a 

Ms DucKWOBiH. To the Honorable Dale Kildee rnd Bill Good- 
ling. My name is Trische Duckworth. I am a 10th grade student at 
Northern High School in Flmt, MI. The Dropout Intervention Pro- 
gram has helped me to do well in school. It has taught me to con- 
trol my behavior. , , , , 
Let me give you some examples. I never went to school and i 
always skipped. I used to fight all the time, day m and day out. 1 
used to cuss my teachers out, too. 



Since 1 have been involved with the group, 1 not only come to 
school every day, but my grades are coming up Httle by little. I 
have no problems with my teachers any more. I don't even fight. 

I have also started to advance in a spiritual sense. I :»ad prob- 
lems on every hand. I blamed everyone I could. But the only person 
I could blame was myself. The change had to be made in me. With 
the he'r> of the Dropout Intervention Program, it made me become 
a winnt-i. I probably would have been escorted from school with 
police help, but I give all this credit to my advocate. Mrs. Debra 
Richardson. I am thankful to the group for helping me to get back 
on the road to success. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Trische. 

Lindsey Younger. It's good to see you again, Lindsey. 

Ms. Younger. Those young ladies are a hard act to follow. 

I am here today to talk about the Hispanic dropout rate. The 
high school dropout rate among Hispanic youth in the United 
States has reached epidemic proportions. In its Ninth Annual 
Report on the Status of Minorities in Education, the American 
Council on Education states that high school completion rates of 
Hispanics ages 18 to 24 dropped from 62.9 percent in 1985 to 55.9 
percent in 1989. It further states that 78.7 percent of 16 and 17 
year old Hispanic are in school, compared with 91.6 percent of the 
total i^pulation. 

The graduation rate of Afro-Americans rose from 6i .7 percent in 
1972 to 76.1 percent in 1989. For young white Americans, the grad- 
uation rates for the same time period remained essentially static. 
The report states, "Without immediate intervention to educate and 
train not only those in school now but those who have already left 
school, Hispanics may face serious otetacles to full participation in 
the national economy.** 

In the Flint Community Schools, the dropout rat^ for Hispanic 
vouth are no less grim. Hispanics comprise 2.3 percent of the total 
school population, grades 9 through 12: the dropout rate for that 
same age group was 14.9 percent in 1989. Afro-Americans comprise 
72 percent of the total school population* grades 9 through 12; yet 
the dropout rate for that same age group was 8.8 percent. 

It is clear that progress is being made to prevent high school age 
Afro-American jroungsters from leaving school before graduation. 
With the help of Federal moneys, Afro-American and white educa- 
tors huave implemented dropout prevention programs nationwide, 
with statistically validated results. If these programs are so suc- 
cessful for Afro-Americans, why don't they work for Hispanic 
youth? 

Unfortunately for many Americans, the term "minority" only 
means Afro-American. While Afro-Americans comprised the largest 
numbers in the minority population in the United States, in nine 
short years this will no longer be true. By the year 2000, Hispanics 
will be the largest minority group in the United States. The Ameri- 
can people ne«J to realize that "minority" does not mean only one 
racial or ethnic group, and programs put into place to alleviate 
problems for one racial group will not necessarily alleviate the 
same problem for another racial group. 
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Programs dev^^loped for the Hispanic population to manage the 
dTopout problem need to accept certain cultural and linguistic 
•haracteristics that will affect the success rate and determme 
mr^y^mponents of the programs themselves. The most important 
S?tor is language interference. Many Hispanics speak English but 
do not ?ead or write in English, and often do not read or write m 
Spanish Because many Hispanics are not well-grounded academi- 
cSy Tn th^r own lan^age, it is very difficult, if not irnpt^ible, to 
makeThe transfer to another language. Parente pass this handicap 
to their children as they do not have the skills to help them m 

^X'only alJ^^^rents often undereducated or not educat^ at all. 
they bring with^em a cultural lifelong distrust of any institution. 
alSd P^ram, whether it be a court of law or the public schools. 
clXiueSly, it is not the habit for Hispanic parents to intervene 
on thSr childrens* behalf with the school system or even with an 
individual teacher. Therefore, early intervention for chi dren with 
learning or behavior problems is often foregone because there is no 
one to advocate for the child. „ . , , 

The Hispanic culture accepts the premise of a rigid socio-econom- 
ic structure where u;)ward mobility is pc^ible on y over genera- 
tions rather than in one lifetime. This creates an attit ide of humi - 
itv and an exaggerated respect for authority. It is considered ill- 
mannered to ever question authority, as it is assumed that author- 
ity and knowledge always go hand in hand. 

Another cons^iuence of this view of society is that education is 
for the people of the upper classy and not for laborers or their 
childrenllTiis defeatist thinking often dooms Hispanic children to 
failure before they even try to succeed. The cyclical nature of this 
problem means tLt thee are few role models forthe children of 
Hispanic workers to emulate. When progranas become bilingual 
and culturally and ethnically sensitive to each separate minority 
group, then the problems particular to each group can be solved ef- 

^^^^''an ' effort to combat the problem of Hispanic dropouts, the 
Soanish Speaking Information Center has entered into a coUabora- 
Sve agreement with the Beecher Adult Career Center, a program 
of th7Beecher Public Schools. Under the terms of the agr^ment, 
the Spanish Speaking Information Center provides an education co- 
ordinator who^vorks 20 hours a week to recruit and retain Hispan- 
k youth in the Beecher Adult Education Program. The B^her 
schools provide English as second language classes, specific classes 
for graduation requirements, GED classes, specific career training, 
day care for students' children, and free breakfast and lunch to 

^**^e^currein*education coordinator from the Spanish Shaking 
Information Center is bilingual, biculturai, and a former dropout 
himself. He is a living, breathing example of an Hispanic who 
made the educational system work for him. 

The basic job description is to recruit and retain Hispanic youth 
for the program. To that end, the education coordinator visits po- 
tential students in their homes. It has been proven that personal 
contect is the most eftective tool to accomplish the recruitment and 
retention tasks, but it is also the most time-consuming. 
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The education coordinator also conducts and directs seminars, 
workshops, and motivational speaking enga^ments by Hispanics 
from the Genesee County area. Another technique used by the edu- 
cation coordinator is to be where young people are: church-spon- 
sored activities, dances, parties and w^dings. 

The education coordinator's task is not an easy one. Eighteen 
year olds tend to think they know everything and a decision, once 
made, is not to be changed. Because of this difficulty, the program 
and the required number of students to l» recruited are constantly 
being evaluated and changed, when deemed necessary, by the col- 
laborating parties. 

Through the efforts of the Spanish Speaking Information Cen- 
ter's ^ucator coordinator, and a concerned Hispanic citizens of 
this community, a meeting was held recently to confront the His- 
panic dropout problem on a county-wide basis. The results of this 
meeting were twofold: specific and concrete ways to find Hispanic 
youth, 18 to 20, who could benefit from the program at Beecher, 
and preliminary, long-range planning to combat this problem. In 
spite of the excellent work of the education coordinator, the long- 
range resolution of this problem does not lie with a program for 18 
to 20 year olds, but in a program that starts the moment Hispanic 
children enter the school system. 

Hie Flint Community Schools also have several programs that 
indirectly impact the problem of the Hispanic dropout tnrouffh the 
Bilingual Magnet Pn^ram and the Migrant Education Program. 
Both these pn^rams are based on the belief that, to educate the 
child, one must first educate the parent. To accomplish this goal, 
there is a parent support group that meets monthly, a parent 
training program made po^ibie by a grant from the E^yton- 
Hudson Corporation, where parents are taught how to deal effec- 
tively with their children to help them succeed as students and 
where parents are encouraged to continue their own education. 

Other components of the program include individual counseling 
of at-risk students, tutoring b^ paraprofi^ionais, awards for im- 
provement* attendance, and high grade point averages, job place- 
ment through the JTPA pn^am, and cultural programs deigned 
to promote pride and knowledge of the home culture and under- 
standing of a different culture. 

The bilingual program of the Flint Community Schools has used 
the Federal grants as ^ed money to start many of these projects, 
and then successfully secured funding from other sources to contin- 
ue th^ prc^rams. Currently, Chapter 1 money funds the Summer 
Migrant Pit^ram and the outreach coordinators who work with re- 
settled migrants year round. Title VII money currently funds the 
bilingual pr<Kchool program and pays the parents' tuition for child 
development classes offered through Mott Community College. 

Federal funding could impact all these existing programs as well 
as allowing the creation of new pn^ams. The program at Beecher 
would benefit greatly from an Hispanic youth-oriented media blitz. 
Publicity that is well written, well done, and transmitted on the 
radio stations that Hispanic young people listen to could have a 
positive elfect on these students who have at least considered re- 
turning to school The use of well-placed posters and fliers could 
also have a positive effect. 
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Studies have shown that the real reason that Hispanic young 
Jp?e ?ften droT^^ is that they perceived that no one m the 
ffl sys^m SSed about them personaUy. Mi ij^ervenUon pro- 
™m t^bSrins at age 18 is often too late. The dropout problem 
fSS the moment t^ Hispanic chUd enters the ^hpol system. 
mTn therTis someone m the school who cares and listens, chil- 
thriv^^d^w to their fullest potential. Public school teach- 
eJ^ at^ ^rTdyS to the utmost of their abiUt es t^me and 
IZ^ A mentorahip program which was integrated mto the daily 
cuSum^d Saffed adults, high school students 

iKr^nts whoTre trained to work with teachers and wi^ stu- 
Sentsin a biculturally sensitive manner could solve more than the 
Tr^lut oroWem With an emphasis on improving students' self 
Sn<S. aSid^lA^^^^ the Jesuit is often improved academics. 
If chUd^ beUeve they can succeed, they wiU succeed. 

S^^^on with the mentorship program, parent tramuig 
orSr^ nSd to be continued and expanded. Parents are tliejr 
?h^^- il^t teachei^. Incentives need to be offered to fncwrage 
y^^TS to work while they go to college, to teome 
Seii Sid to train for a trade or profession that is best for 

^It^'is clear that Federal involvement is needed to help solve the 
HknSik top^^ prd>lem, but with the following cay^ts: "minon* 
^KnTS'Sbe sensitive to^all nunoriti^^Afro-Wj^ 
Native ^erican, Asian. Pacific Islander and H«pania Progi^ 
beawierated locaUy so that they meet the nee<te of ^ch 
dSt «ther Ln some national noma, and fundmg 
S^shouM be influenced by the desire to «>1^^P«'^^«^, . 
^ Hispanic dropout rate is a very senous national problem, 
buUt is^SSle to ^m the tide with prioritized Federal spending^ 
Manv loc^tax bases are shrinking while the local problems 
S^nTIf tbf p^ems are ignored, they muitip y g«>«»«tncaUy, 
^rithmetic»Uy. With the fmancial anu moral supportof the 
F^eS^ve^ent, the 1990s could be the "Education Decade 
^^ry^S could take part in the restoration of education 
as the cornerstone of the American way of life. 

[The prepared statement of Lindsey Younger follows:] 
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TEE SPAIXSB SFEA: 



4 MspiRK CwnMBMir SMWcw A9*ncy 



tiisrAHir f»iofwr rwrrarritw kftorts 



Th© hlfih !^chnol ampmit rate ftmonq HIspanIr youih in the Unftnd 
Sl«tf»« mached apl<lmlc f^roporttons. In its Ninth ^MtrttAfll Unpori 
rm tfH? -ftatun of miiioritles in education, the Ammirmt Council 
cm f^Hucatlon statm that hl^ m::tNX>l cxMipletion rates of HispmtcTS 
Odes 18 to 74 droppect ftvm «.9t in 1W5 to hS.^l in H 
funhur f^tatns that 78,?% of 16 and 17 fmmr old Hi^wilcs are 
tn m:hooi cTOfl^pared with 91. M of the tnfcal pofmlation. 

The <iradiiation rate of Afro-AMrfcara roue free W./l in 1977 
to 76.11 In |989 For younq «htte Aeericans tfm graduation rates 
for the saae tiee period remined msenriallr Htetle. The report 
ntatAH. **itithcHat teaediate intervention to educate w«f train not 
only ttx^e in school nam, hot thoee who have alreadf left school. 
HiKpnnics my face rmritHis c^tdcies to full part Ic4 pot iw in 
the national ec o n ow y." 

In the Flint CoMmity SchooSs the drt^mit rates for Kinpanic 
youth are no less qritt. liispanlcs cosprtse ?,'^% of the total ffcttool 
population^ qrades 9 ihteuf^ %2: the dropout rate for ttiat ;¥«e 
ans ort«ip MS 14. 9t. Afro-taericmfS coeprtj?e 77% of the total 
ftrhool population, qrades 9 throm^ yet the dropout rate for 
(hat save aqe '($mup UM S*8%. 

It IS clear that progress is beioQ aade to prevent hi<^ school 
,3c>e Afro-Aeerlcan yountisters fro* leavimi sc^iool tmfore grachiation. 
With the help of federal eontes. Atro-Aimricm and tdiite educators 
have ispi cun ted dropout prevention pregraws natlonuide with 
HtatlstScoily validatff^ results. If these proqramB are so succe^ful 
for Alro-Mericam* why don't they msrk for MIsponic youth? 

unfortunately for «eny Aeerioms ttie tore sinority only eeans 
Afro- toeri cans. ii0>lle Af ro-teericans comprised the largest mwbers 
In thn fflncH-ity populatitm in the United States* in nine ^hort 
yf^rs this will no ttmier tie true. By rf»e yc^ar 2O0D Mlspanica 
win be the lamest einority qroup in the United states, the Ametritrm 
pr»op|e need to realise tt»at •minority* donrs not mmm «ily one 
racial or etimic qroup» and pro«|raBS put into place to atl^iate 
prohleM for cme racial uroup will not nenessarily alleviate the 
saee problem for another racial qroi^. 

rrooraea developed for ttie fflspmlc population to aanaiie the dropout 
proht«^ nond to mrr^t t^rtairt cultural and Holistic ctiaraoteriat ios 
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that -111 «ff«ct i^i«™»j^'^iS^rf^^*'tr?si^ 

of the piw*8 thtwelves. T^^tJ»P^«n^ do not r«id or 
Interference. ^^^^^'^^^JS iT^^B In spaalBh. Because 

MiY HI are «r~*?fSofiS^ibli. to «!« the 

tanquufle: it t^.f^r^.^iiiiS PaJi»^ pS^U l««!lcap to their 
tnmefer to anoth«^ l^^'lSSti-rrfllllBto help »» Spanish 

children as they do not hows the ffliiiiB ne f 



or Enoll^- 



.» «r**« tinilei«dticated or not odttoated at all. 
Wot on IT are parents <'f**^.|*™*T7?li^ distrust of any 
they brinq *»tth the* a ^^I^L^ it bTa OT«rt of law or the 
*'«^""iiflI!f*"'S«SS^t?f ?J^B iof Ite^lt for Hispanic 

often fwe^on© boow»e tbore IB wb 

The Hispanic culture ^^f.J^i^l^SbTi ^U'^^'li^^^^" 
structure »*erB upnart ■J^""' SStes MTattitude of htaillitf 
rather than ^ii^J*^ 2^*t^.^ " "s c««ld«ned il*" 
and m* eawserated r«sP«^ ^ it Is asMod that authority 

Bannered to e»er "J*^f^i!^ ^thw consaquanoe of this 

and kno-ledae 9a f S^tSfp^lo^nhe upper 

of society Slldr^^ls defeatest 

classes tmA not for to failure before they 

thinning often deey .^{^S^ thlTproble. -eans 

««, try to succeed. T**-3Sii^r™h^lldren ofSlspanlc »«rker» 

>..«KiM of fiiBSMUi'c ^bK«ioiit», 1J« Spanish 

lnfot««on^C^tDj^ldee^^»^ ^ i„ 

tuenty hours per to recruit ^ ^ Booctiw sawols piwido 

the eeecher *^jlt^^ for graduation 

gnqli sh as a *SSSf^,^S^D«mri^«rtraliiin9. 

roqulreHnts. CTO.^if^^^^f^'iL^^ and lunch to those 

for students' children, and free i»roam«« 

tfho qualify. 

AH, cur^t Education 0«»rdinator J^^JSrST^S ?fSiS dropout 
InferMtton <*n*«f ''^SilTSf an Hispanic uho ^ 

hiaseir. HO is a ^^X^^^^^^^^^t^l^km -Ttm basic Job description 
Mde the «ducaitionai sys^f" *Sl^/2jfh f«rthS^ram««. to that 
is to recruit and "if^feHfJoStlS SSSrts in their 

ftie Education Coordinator tha aost effective 

'1^1^ ^TSc^LSTSd r^SSuoo ta8l». but it 
iriliS tr::^i"'t.i?.^SllSritrSa»c»tio« O«nlln«tor also 
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t. nets and directs sninars, t*o tka i iGps > and Mtivationai sptiakin? 
efK^aqnmts Hispcyilcs tram the Oemseo ccHmty area. Aitother 
tiidltni<|tMi imed hf the Sdwatitm t^ordinator is to tie i^Tiere toung 
pmple ore: cdnirc^ a po w st tf e d activitieB. d<»«ma» parties* MnMitM^s. 

T?ie l^hicatl<m CDordlnatm-'s tank is not an easy (me: eli^teen 
y^r olds tend to think they kmnt evenrthing and a decision once 
Mde is not to be <^iWM|ed. Hbcmm of this difficulty, the |»r«9raB 
and the required mttlier of stt^ents to be recruited are constant It 



€:oll«d»oratinci parties. 

TTiroiM^ the effc»rts of the l^wiish ^pe^inq Information center'9 
Rchmatfan o^ordinator and a com^emed Hi^ianic citisen of this 
roeBunity^ a aeetinci ims held recently to eonfrtmt the Hisiianic 
drofxaut problem on a ct»mtyi»lde basis. The remits of this eoetinq 
%iere tiiofold. Specific sfst cmcrete nays to find Him>«ie youth 
IS to 20 who could benefit frcsi the pro^m at fleecer and 
preiieinary Jong-ranee plannlmi to €^e«bet this problem. In spite 
of the e9»c!ellent iforH of the Rducatlon Coordinator, the long-range 
nofiolution of this problem does m>t He ttith a program for Id 
to 20 YBmr old^, bat in a i»rogr» that starts rhe mcnmtt llispmic 
children enter tim sct'.ool systev. 

The Flint cummiiity Schools also tMis several progr a m s that indirectly 
i^kact the pr^lem of the Hispanic dropout thro^^gh the ai-Hnguaf 
Nsgnet Program and the Higrant fidecatton Program. Both these mtMirams 
are based mi the belief that to educate the child one most first 
educate the parent. To accoigilii^ this goal th»^ is a Parent 
{Support Croup that meets monthly* a parent Training Program made 
possible by a grmt from the Dayton-Hodsm corp. where parents 
are taught hom to deal effectively with their children to help 
th«m suocmed m sttidents aikd where parsnts are eneooraged to ct^tinu^ 
their cm% eduoation. other oomponents of the pro-am inclute individual 
counseling of at-risfc students* tutoring by para--profe8sionals» 
awanis for tmp-^' v t swin t. attendance, and hl^ gracto point averages. 
Job placwmt t. ^m*^ the JTPH p i o gtaa . and oiltnrai |»Tigrams 
designed to pru m ut e pride and knowledge of the home oiltttre and 
understanding of a iiffetf«nt culture. 

The Bi- lingual Progrem of the Flint CaSMnity Schools has used 
the federal grants as seed money to start many of these projects 
and then successfully secured funding from other sources to cmtlnue 
these pr ogr a ms. Currently ctiGg»ter One money funds the Siamer nigrmt 
Program and the Outraacti Coordinators who woric with rerottled 
migrants year «^ound. Title VII money currently funds ttie Bt-^linguai 
Pre-School Program and psys the parents* tuition for child 
develf^mmt clMses offered through Hott Commmiity College. 

Pederal funding could impact ai these existing fir ugroms m well 
as allowing the creation of new p r og ram s > The p i ogr am at Deecher 
*«ould bsnefit greatly free &n Hispmic youth oriented media-blits. 
Publicity that is well written, well dofie. and transmitted on 
the radio statiofm that Hispanic young people listen to could 
have a positive effect tm those students t^K» have at least 



being evaluated and chmged whcsi 



necessary by the 
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con«idef«l r«tu™inq to «chool - The of -ell Plac«» posi«« 
^fliera also could hawe a posittw effect. 

K-™. «>w«Mn that the real reraon t»wt Hlmwlc y«aw people 

«nerqr- * aimtorship^ TZr^rC^m^ adults hloh school students. 
^"i^s'^'^m'frSpiS'™^ i^^SiSB ami with «t«aent« 

in a ^'J^^'^^T^ „ a— amIb on iwriMrir^ students sscIT 

K aiU^ belie»^ -fter can succeed, they will suoc«od. 

M^^an Asian Pacific Islander, and Hispanic, prognow 
Siild S^J^tS t^n? so that ther^^t the nee^ ofeajj 
Mrtlcular district rather than soiw national J"lJ2*?fl?^ 
SSi!«w^should be influenced by th« desire to sol«« proble-». 

SSifTi^ny^^ ti-eticalir Wth the financial and -oral 
fSS 4 the federal ^o^en-ent I'^S t-^^JE^lJ^he 

^^cation Decade' and ewTf toerlain could 
r^t^atioo of education as the cornerstone of the American 
«#ar of life. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Ms. Younger. 
Jon. 

Mr. Blyth. Thank you, Mr. Kildee. 

It's really a privilege to be here and just witness this whole proc- 
ess, and, as an aside, I really want to commend you and Mr. Good- 
ling and Susan for having Kristal and Trische here and sharing 
with us. One of the key things that we found in our work in the 
foundation field is, when young people and folks that we are work- 
ing with can be partners, solutions come much faster, and it is 
quite inspiring. 

I work for the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation. We are a grant- 
making organization here in Flint, although our program intereste 
are primarily national. Along with several other national founda- 
tions, we have supported and continue to support a number of ef- 
forts related to helping undeie^iucated young persons at risk of 
chronic unemplo3rment and dependency in the future. Our efforts 
have included some dropout prevention programs; we have visited 
a number of projects around the country; we have talked to lots of 
youth practitioners, teachers, national experts, and, of course, 
young persons themselves who are the experts in dropout. 

Based on this experience, in my view, our Nation is certainly 
facing a national crisis. The number of children growing up with- 
out positive family and community educational support is astonish- 
ing, and the number is increasing. The crisis is the most compel- 
ling, the most urgent domestic i^ue facing the Nation. School 
dropout is integral to this whole crisis of children and kids not get- 
ting into the mainstream. In my opinion, there is no question but 
that new Federal involvement and leadership is vital if we ai^ to 
begin to overcome this crisis and to reduce school dropout rates. 

How serious is school dropout? Statistics are gathered in various 
ways, but all of our work suggests that about 25 percent, or 750,000 
kids, per year, are opting out before graduation, and we know that 
additional youngsters are chronically absent from school, and we 
also know that some graduate with limited proficiencies. But. most 
alarming, dropout is highly concentrated. In urban and rural dis- 
tricts with high poverty levels, dropout rates may be 50 percent or 
higher. 

What is the outlook? Demographic data quite clearly show that 
an increasing percentage of our younger population in the next 
decade will be low income and minority and most likely to have 
the toughest challenges in making it through the public schools. 

Under "business as usual," the future looks ominous. It is scary. 
First, the national cost to our economy will increase as fewer labor 
market entrants will have the required education skills and trades 
needed for a productive work force in a competitive global econo- 
my. I am sure you have all read the many reports about this. 

Second, and equally important, the isolation of a growing and 
persistently poor underclass will become more pronounced. Beyond 
the hopelessness and despair in many lives, the social costs to the 
Nation will escalate. This challenge is daunting that we all face to- 
gether, particularly at a time when recession appears to be deepen- 
ing, when our Nation is al war, when all other levels of govern- 
ment seem to be faced with budget cuts, and at a time when our 
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education system is being called, understandably, to higher stand- 

^"with higher standards, what do we do about the 25 percent, or 
maybe 60 or 80 percent of kids in some ijner citi^, who n^J^J^ 
not make it without some major chwiges? Well, this said, obvious- 
W my personal hope is that Mr. Kildee, Mr. Gpodlmg, you and 
vour colleagues-and you two certainly don't need to be converted, 
based on your records— will see this as a time of opportunity, see 
these stresses as a time for new values and new prionties~-that is, 
a time for new leadership for our Nation s children and youth. 

Based on my involvement in the field, I am just going to run 
through quickly some guidelines and programs, and the written 
testimony goes into this in some depth. . , j 

We don^t need to reinvent the wheel. I believe we have learned a 
lot about school dropout and how to reduce it. There are no imna- 
ceas resonating some of the comments of my coUeagu^ up here: 
there are no cure^lls, short of eliminating concurrenUy poverty 
and rescuing the family, two ideals we should all continually aspire 
to, but they are not easy. ^ * j 

Short of realizing those two Utopian events, there are steps and 
interventions that can take place to help stem the tide. A few 
guidelines: first, no single approach or strategy will prove effective 
for all children and youth: interventions must respond to a young- 
ster s distinct and individual needs and to a young person s entire 
life situation. A child who is being n^lected or even abused at 
home isn't going to be helped much by a reading remediation pro- 
gram that stops when that child 'eaves the classroom. 

We know that succe^ful approaches focu^ foremost on build- 
ing and often restoring a young perK)n's self-esteem and selt-conti- 
dence. as Kristal and Trische pointed out. Such approaches respect 
and they validate the intelligence, the ideals, and the visions ol our 
Idds, and they hold to high expectations even if attaining these ex- 
pectations requires extraordinary efforts. ... 1 J 

We know that successful approaches rely upon inspiring leader- 
ship, grassroots support, and the use of partnership and multiple 
resouSies. The best community schools, which had their birthplace, 
in part, here in Flint are exampl® of this. 

We know a couple of other programs that seem to be worlung. 
One is called STEP-perhaps you have heard of '^-the Summer 
Training and Education Program, which is being replicated nation- 
ally STEP makes use of the summer months to help teenagers who 
are behind in basic skills catch up. It relies, really, on a coll^ra- 
tion of Job Training Partnership Act funds and agencies, schools, 
and community resources. , , , . ^, 

Another program we hope is going to help dent the problem ^ 
right here in Flint, which is the Middle College, which I know 
Rudy is working with and the Mott Community College is provid- 
ing umbrella support for. ^ 
Besides these basic guidelines, a few programs on specific pro- 
gram interventions, when you talk about dropout mtervention, you 
are talking about a pipeline from prenatal mto adulthood, and in- 
tervening along this time line all the way is important, so every- 
thing you do in your subcommittee relating to education should 
really nave dropout prevention considerations. 
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Obviously, first, an early intervention. You have mentioned com- 
pelling evidence that points to the value of enhancement of prena- 
tal care, infant bondings mother and child nutrition, and increased 
school exi^sriences. The expansion of Head Start is a very goi^d 
step, but we must do much more for helping families and children 
in poverty, becau^ some of these kids, particularly if you have a 
voluntary Head Start prt^ram, as you know, won't have that hook 
to get into it. 

Second, in elementary schools, despite long cxids faced by schools 
serving mostly low-income children, some stand out and shine. 
Why? Th^ schools seem to have inspired and inspiring principals 
and teams of teachers. They are human-centered. The kids are 
first. They hold to high expectations, supported by individual en- 
richments, to assure that every child do^ learn to read and begin 
to reason during the first three grades. There are a few of these 
schools right here in the city of Flint. For kids who are having dif- 
ficulty, whenever possible, supplemental help tak^ the place of re- 
tention. 

These elementary schools make use of family and community re- 
sources. Mentorii^ by whoever is available and car^ is a vital part 
of the school. Children who need extra help, and support, and en- 
couragement receive it. 

Just a word on mentoring. I think if a fraction of us who are 
privileged in life were to become a committed mentor to one young 



Lang's "I Have A Dream" program, which most of us have heard 
about, has been quite successful, and it is used in many communi- 
ties. In my belief, it is not so much the promise of a college scholar- 
ship alone, but it is that caring and committed mentor that is re- 
sponsible for that program's suo^ess. 

Now under middle and high »;hools, where we mc&t often think 
of dropout prevention, what should we do? Very quickly, six ideas 
to keep in mind as you form some l^lslation. 

First, small is beautiful, especially in middle schools, where so 
many entering students get lost in the crowd. One approach is to 
break down these monolithic giants of schools into schools within 
schools. That can be succ^tful or unsucc^ful, depending on how 
you do it- Ernie Boyer and others have said schools that are much 
larger than 400 or 500 should get this attention, and I concui-. 

Second, in middle schools and high schools, basic skills remedi- 
ation has got to be a priority for youngsters that are far behind, 
and we know what works. We know that individualized, self-paced, 
competency-bai^, and computer-assisted learning with sound over- 
sight by a qualified instructor works. It has got to be individual- 
ized. Regrettably, few secondary schools pursue such type of reme- 
diation. 

Third, punitive approaches for students who break the rules 
should be reexamined in favor of more individualized mentoring, 
community service, and such alternatives. In my opinion, suspen- 
sions and related actions for all but the most seriotui offenses 
simply don't pay off They often reinforce a decision to drop out of 
school. 

Fourth, youth-led initiatives must be integral to a secondary' 
school. The principal and staff should be comfortable with the con- 
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cept of youth empowerment, valuing and relating to young persons 
fbrtheirinnate vision, idealism, and productive energies. 

We found iveral types of school-based youth programs to be of 
vine and o« stS in Detroit. It is called Twelve TogetHer. 
U ^^eS- support, whereby youth help each other stay m school, 
not gS^pr^n^nt and stay off drugs. The Metropolitan Detmt 
Youtl FouSation. which the senator referred to initially m the 
fi?S t Jttmony, started this Twelve Together with Mott and other 
suDPon U iT based on a covenant of 12 kids in eighth and ninth 
3 promSing each other they are going to stay off drugs and 
Sv in^h^l. It works. An independent evaluation shows these 
have higher grade promotion, less absenteeism higher high 
school g^adultion rates than a contn)! group. Youth Services is an- 
S ffrm of vouth initiatives, youth participation m school gov- 

""'Trmtt^l'^^ priority is linking education 

«nH woJic which is vital for low-income students, especially for 
t^L ^t\^mAo^(or a good job and th^ who need — 
or have a particular vocational interest. We have not even 
^raS ?he^urface in thU area, and I think there is a tremen- 
S op^rtunitv for reallocating some of pur existing funds per- 
SaS fn Vocational education, coof^rative education, into programs 
thlfwork even better, perhaps pre^pprenticeship programs b^ 
in part on the Western European experiences. I think that is one 
item on the legislative agenda in the future. 

Finally, of course, as the written testunony goes mto, many 
yoSe^^o need comprehensive services through really effective 
community schools or community-based organizations. 

SSw. the concluding part of my comments the importance of 
F^eS policy and le^laUon. I believe many of us m the trench^ 
a^^all^Sving fTnational leadership leadership at the h^h- 
est level leadership with passion and with vision that calls all of 
S to higher standards and new sustained commitments, and par- 
SuTarly lea^^^ that promotes a political process for «J^atin| a 
level playing field for kids who come from low-mcome and high- 

" Aboutt year ago, the National Governors Aviation adopted a 
naUonal of Thigh school completion rate of at least 90 percent 
bv the year 2000 as well as goals calling for higher national stand- 
ards in basic academic competencies in science and mathematics. 

With these goals in mind, what should be the top pr irities m a 
political agenda? Well, I have given seven or eight m the written 
t^ imonv^but a couple of the bottom-line priorities are: first, pro- 
m^ti^ ^uity in public school firancing. I know this is an explo- 
Sve ^ue but given the wide variations in fmancmg education 
fioL the nationll average of $5,600, which I believe it is. or there- 
a^i per student per^ear. unless we tackle this more effectively 
than we have, we are not going to make progress m dropout. 

Second, empowering local schools and communities. Their chal- 
lenge and your challenge is to somehow come up with nationa 
leadership for efforts that have to be carried out m the most loca 
S^o-people settings without comributing to bloating centra 
Ceaucrade^ at the district, or regional, or State levels. It is not 
easy, but you have to be sensitive to it. 



Third, make sure you help those children and youth most in 
need. Creaming off occurs often in the Federal programs, despite 
impact evaluations showing that the greatest benefits and returns 
are realized by focusing on those most in need. 

Fourth, reducing fragmentation of services and programs. Poor 
children and youth are ill served when contacts are required with 
a number of local agencies and persons for needed services, and I 
think the Federal Government sometimes contributes to this frag- 
mentation through ineffective coordination among the various Cab- 
inet level departments, and I think you have a real opportunity 
there. 

Finally, promoting early interventions. You can help reduce 
teenage pregnancy, improve prenatal care, and parenting educa- 
tion, strengthen the family, quality early childhood, where you le- 
verage a lot. 

In concluding, I would just point out two specific legislative ini- 
tiatives that I would emphasize. One is incentives and resources for 
increasing the number of qualified and trained teachers, mentors, 
aides, and support persons for low-income children and youth. 1 
would urge considering such past and present initiatives as Teach- 
er Corps, Peace Corps with a domestic focus. Vista, Teach for 
America, and I would especially urge support for the increased use 
of trained community-based persons. We have home-school counsel- 
ors here in Flint. You can use retires welfare recipients, youth 
themselves, for getting into the schools and helping out. 

A second specific and final piece of legislation I would urge your 
considering is, if you are going to be considering advancing—and 
you will be, I am sure — advancing academic standards for all stu- 
dents, resources have to be targeted to low-income or other young- 
sters with special needs, because the alternative is going to be an 
escalating school dropout rate. 

That is really it. "Stakeholder" has become a fancy word in the 
last year. We talk about stakeholder special constituencies. Weil, if 
all of us can just have the children be the primary stakeholder, we 
will go a long way. 

Thanks so much. Vm sorry I took so much time. 

[The prepared statement of Jon R. Blyth follows:] 
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sSp. oS IW 5™t%?a bSaet is JM million. 

Ourln, t^e past ten Jj" I^JTr^ortl^Sly ^-^^^^ri?,. 

secure society. 

included ^^'P^^/^L.^^.^ied 4- several Foundation publications, which 
for Educational Exctllence.") 

!n mv View the laroe and increasing nwnber of children and youth growing 
StilSf'ftflsitlvefaaily. comminity and educational experiences s the 
iSst cS^img dJiesUc UsSe facing our nation. School dropout u 
integral to this crisis. 

t »mtoi.se increased federal government involvement and leadership 

^ifJSli t?^uce SmI dr^ut. In support of this position, the 
fllnlS^i ciLriS^1oJ^%reetopics: firit, observations on the nature 
IS sSJ?SusSSI if sd^l dropouU second, suggestions on how school 
and seriousness or wiw Ji^^ on prograsi findings and 

JS5?!Lirs:1«5?SlJ^ Tn^tn, for f«iSJS p.Mc, .nd le,1,iaic„. 
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H^\S ^^m and Sft rlOT^"'^^s of School DroMHl 

About 25 oerccnt of our nation's youth leave school prior to high school 
^mV, in urban and rural districts -{th high concen ration^ of 
Doverty this number «ay be 50 percent or higher. In total, about JJ^.mQ 
f^roit of sciS^annuJuy. So«e of these ''''' 
return to some fors of education and receive a diploma or a GEO. 

«rh«nl drooout is concentrated anjong children and youth from households in 
Se?ty J^nne4a4S families, and is particularly acute in comaran ties 
Sith oersistently high unemployment, where youngsters often are unable to 
^ft««.5^SMtion to a positivrconsequence. Available data indicate youth 
f?S%«hSlds in peleny are more than three times as likely to drop out 
flcffilSiS a« ?Sse U non.poverty households. The dropout rate for 
children of single parents is nearly twice as high as for those with two 
parents living at home.* 

School dropout rates have not changed significantly in the past 20 years. 
Se^onseouences of dropping out, howver, have changed appreciably. 
Scho" d^SSSSts. and hiih school graduates «ith limited proficiencies, now 
constitute a national crisis for two basic reasons. 

First, our econoi^ must increasii^ly rely upon new labor ["J"" entrants who 
are educated andlrepared for the >^rld of work. A recent Hott- funded 
ttSdrSy 1^, Inc.. a private research and desonstration organization. 
«SineJ ms sstt^ in depth. The study's findings note the denographic 
SJlutis of a declininglouth population that is in|f«?Si"fl> P??^*"?^^^, 
minority, and thus more at risk of school dropout. At the sam time, labor 
market pressures will require h1g»«r educated and more versatile and 
Sctill^Sers. The Veport l^ludes. "We are on the way to creating a 
soip-kitchen labor force in a post- Industrial economy. 

Second, in the past, many school dropouts could be assured of employment in 
manuScturing or agriculture. Today and in the future, most dropouts face 
S?^'«goSbs.' In short, many fa« lives of alienation an^ 




there are now more black males in prisons than in our higher education 
system. Moreover, over 80 percent of prisoners are school dropouts. 



* By way of statistics and trends: 20 percent of children under 18, and 
25 percent of children under 6. are now in poverty; about *5 Percent of 
black and 40 percent of Hispanic children live in poverty. Over 50 percent 
of black and 17 percent of white children live in single-parent hwRes. 
Minorities will make up over 30 percent of young people of labor Jorce 
entrant age in the year 2000, compared to approximately 20 percent in 1980. 
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is soaetlBSS reu n«J or else pr«»ted^^^^ ^ se}f-este«n and 

designated graiie level, ''w*^*]!^ rL resources to tffecti >e1y 

end resttU is a droi>out statistic. 

A critical obstacle for such youth for !jany y-^,;fpi^4,:*^b;iieV^ 
high school education, ^^^ ;ij!j„^i|'|asir skills centrafto a litany of 
and Ford foundations found ^^jf ?M-Jli?"i%iJeUing wlfare dependency, 
coitcems - - school ^'^^"^.J^^f:' tToJ^uciivity g^wth in the work 

r.s««h IKifA'lflS^Uh b«lc" 'iuTn'lh. 

Foundation, noM that >™»« top half, are almott 9 t1»es as 



of any type. 



A n„.l point on -'H**^^^*^ »^ the «Slntirn That these 

opinion- there is no creo^^iLf lSi^ 2S?k and proving their lives, 
ybung persons do not ca« aboiJ education, wor^^ ^ « opposite. 

^^^^^^ 

py^Yffntlna <f^^^^ nrooout 

pomrty aiKl tl" „ a4 f ac^ ftndlns ttie best 

J?dn^4"oS?.'SrreLS? ^aJl'la?^ -r^^^^^^ Public funds have been 
expttdS S a variety of such interventions. 

^•j F4,.ct there are limited but cojnpelling evaluation 
What have w learned? "'^^I'J;*^®. Excess of costs in support of early 
data indicating long-terw benefits in excess 
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chndhood education for children from low- income families. Second, 
findings support the value of intensive personal develoiMsent. education and 
lob training programs for high-risk school dropoyts when these programs are 
carried out in residential settings. These evaluation results have helped 
influence Congress to expand Head Start and continue Jobs Corps funding. 

Spart from the above, we are faced on a national level with less conclusive 
results for an array of dropout prevention programs, some with very 
coBiprehenslve evaluations, many with limited pilot testing. Those of us 
familiar with these programs, and with working with low-incowe children and 
vouth, have ideas on what seems to work best. My ideas on how to prevent 
school dropout are presented below: first, a set of important principles 
or guidelines, and. second, programs that can succeed. 

Important Principles 

1 Ho single approach or strategy win prove effective for all children 
or youth. Interventiors must respond to a youngster's distinct and 
individual needs. 

2 Successful dropout .ir« mention approaches must respond to a young 
person's entire life. Dorothy Stoneman, President of VouthSuild USA 
and founder of East Harlem's Vouth Action Program (one of the most 
successful programs for inner-city youth in the country), emphasizes 
the iJ^rtance of comprehensive services involving school and 
cMwunity resources, and of caring and coanitted leaders and others 
for relating to young persons. Such services should be able to 
respond to the need by young persons for: 

safety frtai abuse, violence and exploitation 
food and shelter 

good health . 
-- attention and respect for one's thoughts, pains and potential 

close human relationships 

opportunities to learn new things 

meaningful work 
" resources to care for persons one loves 
-- belonging to something representing one's beliefs 

3 Following from the above, successful approaches focus foremost on 
building — often restoring — a jwmg person's self-esteea and self- 
confidence. Adults must believe in the special and unique talents of 
young persons, and communicate that belief on an individual level. 
Successful approaches respect and validate the intelligence, ideals 
and visions of kids, and hold to high expectations, even if attaining 
these expectations requires special and extraordinary efforts. These 
ipproaches liberate young people from a sense of powerlessness and 
alienation, and (fispel two prevailing messages of society to our 
youth: first, that their importance to society is as consumers; and. 
second, that adults are superior to youth. 
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f^fhS' oiu ny a^^^^^^^ 'JhoSl! With fund/ng from several pub 1c 

SftJ llsT Sne such approach isJTEP (Sjjjfer T« an^^ 
Edttcatloh Program), now being '^P^^"^«i.;*^if jli^lrf -I Ls?c skills 

Aft fu^Ss. UaJ^Ing agencies, schools and cotmnunity resources. 

-«hnWi»4i«j the above orinciples have the cosuion den«»inator of 
Program VflSnasters are the focal point. Public education 

^'i"2tJni^ IJS^ce Kucractet «ay h^e difficulty adhering to these 
^Hncijtes TnS U^ifUn ^4 o^ented toward goals Involving syste.«s. 
iwJiSfo^al well-being and e,^loyee-group interests. 

Prograas That Can Succeed 
Early Interventions 

Comoening evidence points to the importance of early interventions 
ScliSt Jf prenatal care. Infant bonding, tsother and child 
5f.JSti^ and oreschool child developiBent experiences. The CoflBalttee 
%r US^ifDeS^rpTnt (CEO), a resSJch ^ 
ftf business and education leaders, reports that every SI expenaeo on 
SLSSoSl idttJation for low- Income children brings savings of $3 to $6 
?ri5l!S-lem1Sstrassocmed with welfare, remedial education, teen 
pregnancy and criij». 

(tesoite this evidence, CED notes that in 1986 the nation expended 
bInioS on education for persons age six and older, but only 
»S«t il billion for educating children five and younger. There has 
JiSf increased attention to this issue with the passage of the Family 
SSport SI? and thf related plans to increase Head Start funding to 
^n«iiaib1e children. However, swch reoains to be accomplished. 
Slrttii^lr U In caHM fernery young children froo families n the 
S21e;i?i'pi!;er?y Src««staSei - children who are not easily 
reached by optional programs such as Head Start. 

Eles^ntary Schools 

^rhflflls that serve primarily children from low-inc<»ie families face 
5««fliis Often located in areas with severe disinvestment, such 
sSSolf ?Srly fSSJS yet have the greatest challenges ^rni neBd.. 
StSent transient turnover is high, with rates of 50 percent and 
m«!!^ HuHm a semester not unusual. Child neglect Is evident. 
51?iSLf In?c5mJiSity supJort is difficult to marshall. Yet. some of 
t^sftch^Ss sS oit aSd equip children well for further education. 
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Sone of the outstanding schools are connected to networks fostered 
such educational reformers as Janes Comer or Ted Sizer Most, u 
an; haw a gifted principal and Inspired staff. Beyond these 
reasons, why are they successful? 

First, successful elementary schools have high expectations supported 
by individual enrlchaents to assure that every child does learn to 
riad and begin to reason during the first three grades, for Jids who 
are having difficulty, whenever possible supplemental help takes the 
place of retention. 

Second, the school makes use of fanlly and conaminity resources. 
♦Storing by home-school counselors, aides, couBiunity volunteers and 
non-traditional support persons Is a vital part of the school. 
Children who need extra support and encouragement receive u. 

On the IfflportancB of mentoring, if a fraction of us who are P'^'Jile^Jd 
in life were to become a cwanltted nwntor to one young person at risk, 
school dropout would greatly diMlnish. The n Have a Oreara" program, 
established by Eugene Lang, and now being used in many communUles 
illustrates this point. It Is my belief that it is not so imich the 
oromlse of a college scholarship but the caring and commitment of a 
supportive mentor that is behind the success of this program. 

Third, successful elementary schools are those In which the principal 
and teachers are central to much that happens in the school, and have 
a direct influence on funding allocation and staff decisions. 

Hlddle and Nfgh Schools 

First small is beautiful, especially in middle schools where entering 
students are so often lost in the crowd. One approach is to break 
down monolithic giants into schools within schools. In my opinion 
sStoolTlarger that m-m students (i.e., about 100-150 per grade 
level) need such attention. 

Second, basic skills r«»«d1at1on must be a priority for youngsters who 
are far behind and for any successful dropout reduction program, we 
S^^iihat works for most Secondary level kids - ^^dual iied, self- 
paced, competency-based And computer-assisted learning, with sound 
oversight by a qualified Instructure. Regrettably, few secondary 
schools pursue such remediation. This type of remedial education is 
easily adapted to evenings, weekends and summer months. 

Third existinq punitive approaches for students who break rules 
should be reexamined in favor of individualized mentoring, community 
service and other alternatives. In my opinion, suspensions and 
related actions for all but the most serious offenses do not pay off. 
They too often reinforce a decision to drop out of school. 
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Fourth, youth-led initiatives should be integral to a secondary 
school The principal and staff should be comfortable with the 
concept of youth efflpQ*«nj«nt - valuing and relating to young persons 
for their innate vision, idealism and productive energies. We have 
found several types of school -based youth programs to be of value: 

-- Peer support, whereby youth help each other stay in school, not 
get pregnant, stay off drugs, etc. Twelve Together, begun m 
1981 in Detroit and replicated in other schools around the 
country, relies on a covenant by 12 youngsters, reinforced by 
weekend retreats, weekly meetings and help from adult 
facilitators to provide such peer support. Results from an 
independ^'nt evaluation show higher rates of school attendance, 
grade proisjtlon, acadenlc performance and high school completion 
for orogram participants than for similar youth in a control 
group. 

Youth service, whereby low- income youth are challenged with 
coinminity and school improvewent needs, often involving the 
acquisition of meaningful work experience and skills. The West 
Philadelphia lmproven«nt Corps, a partnership of students, 
teachers, community, business and University of Pennsylvania 
Interests, is one such example. 

-- Youth participation In school governance Issues and school 

programming. Inner-city schools should especially encourage such 
participation from students -nd student representatives --on 
student councils. In faculty m Mngs and on school committees, 
in running school programs and, pa ticularly, in solving sajor 
school and ccsiminlty problems. Experiments <n East Harlem middle 
schools have dearonstrated the value of such autivitles. 

Fifth, linking educati«M» and work Is vital for low-lncww students, 
especially those who see little hope for a good job and those who need 
inco«» or have a particular vocational Interest. Collaborations 
between schools and en^loyers are limited for low- income stuoents. 
However the best examples of cooperative and vocational education, 
and special interventions such as Jobs for America's Graduates and 
70.001 Ltd.'s new «AVE project, suggest that many dropout-prone high 
school students will benefit from improved school -to-work transition. 
We have not scratched the surface In this area In most large urban 
high schools. New approaches are needed, including the consideration 
of pre-apprenticeship programming, building in part on the West 
European experiences. One example is Focus: HOPE, a community 
development corpora^^i.. in Oetrc.t that provides inner-city minonty 
youth with training for high-demand, pre-apprenticeship jobs in 
precision machining. Such an approach, linking training for low- 
income youth in large part to local labor market considerations, 
should be integral to high school vocational education programs. 
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Sixth C0Bpr«h«n$1v8 services, sustained and provided in a caring 
fn InS ««s .bout th. •-een.ser «tth . n«d for help. 

Th« Is to blend a partnership of educational, cMrainny» private 

suf«i?h a combination of public school funding and private support. 
National Leadership Issues 

« Jdoptedlne year ago by the National Governors' Association. 
Th4< le»dersh1o Is vital given the movement toward higher national 

t« chnrt need a national n»vement to validate the positive potential of 
our so-hmd^-^H? cUtldren and youth. ^««vement f at is nK,re than a 
?el of prograos- Leadership for this moveiBent must deal with: 

oi^tina financial equity in public school financing. There are wide 
" JlJTJflMs ^flnMClSS Sucatl^^ front the national average of $5,600 
^^rftuSJnt (per Jear)^a«ong the 16,000 districts and 83,000 schools. 
%l poSrIst schools receive the least, yet face extraordinary 
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challenges. Although several states are taking steps to level the 
playing field, this is a complex^ vital issue that should receive 
national attention. 

Eopowflng local schwU cCTomltles. The challenge is to provide 
national leadership for efforts that ttwst be carried out In the most 
local <people-to-people) settings. Influenced in part by past federal 
Initiatives, central bureaucracies have grown at the expense of funds 
and declsloreuaking going to local schools. The subconroittee should 
remain sensitive to this Issue In considering the itnpact of any 
proposed legislation. 

Targeting m thcsB mst In need* Creaming occurs often in federal 
programs t despite Is^act evaluations showing that the greatest 
benefits and returns are realized by targeting fumis and resources on 
those mst In need. The explanation Is that those mst in need are 
more likely to realize pronounced changes in their lives directly 
linked to the program; without the program, these persons will often 
incur long-lasting problems leading to high costs to society. When 
creaming takes pi ace ♦ the program Intervention is more likely to be 
less consequential for the participant. Avoiding creaming requires 
de-ei^haslilng the need for fast pri^ram results and providing 
Incentives for recruiting and serving those most In need. 

Kto:1ng fragmentation of services and prograi^* Poor children ^nd 
Mth are 111 -served when contacts are re<|u1red with a number of 
agencies and persons for needed services. The govcnw^nt 1$ party to 
this frai^i^tatlon* possibly through ineffective coordination of 
programs among the I^arts^ts of Education^ Labor, Health and Human 
Services^ Justice ami Defense. Whereas I cannot suggest a solution to 
this subc(mi1ttee, this Issm warrants you)* attention in the 
legislation developii^nt process. 

Promoting early Interventions* Continued national leadership is 
critically in^ortant to help alleviate teen pregnancy, in^rove pre- 
natal care and parenting education for teen parents and provide 
quality early childhood education and help to strenthen families. 

Dropout Prev^tlon Leglslatim Considerations 

K Support Incentives for Increasing the nundter of qualified and trained 
profess lonalSt para-professionals and volunteers engaged as teachers* 
iwntors, aides and support persons for low-lncoro children and youth. 
Consider sjch past and present Initiatives as Teacher Corps> Peace 
Corps {with a doi^stlc focus), Vista and Teach for Airorlca. Support 
an Increased use of trained community liaison persons (In Flint these 
are called ho^-school counselors)* retirees, welfare recipients and 
youth. For example « why not help selected persons on welfare to work 
toward certification as child development workers* so that they can be 
efl^loyed In their own communities in preschool programs? 
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2- Consistent with the above* consider incentives for increasing the 
ni«*er of teachers* especially minority teachers, through changes in 
the state certification process such as the steps taken by 
Connecticut. In ny opinion* s(W«, if not many, teacher preparation 
processes are not in tune with expanding and iir^sroving the ranks of 
the profession and meting the needs of kids. 

3. When considering dropout prevention legislation for deronstration 
projects, encourage partnerships involving cowminity-based groups and 
private sector resources with schools. Construct legislation to 
target funding for use in local settings rather than by state 
agencies* school boards and district-level administrative units. 

4. Support incentives for secondary schools to adopt the u^^e of 
individualized* self-paced^ c(^^tency-base^ and computer- assisted 
approaches for basic skills remediation for students %<ho are behind 
acad^ically. 

5. In legislation affecting secondary schools* advance youth en^owerment 
as a process to reduce school dropout through peer support and youth 
projects. The YouthBuild provisions of the National and Coiminity 
Service Act of 1990 may assist as a process model in developing such 
legislation. 

6. In prorating any legislation identifying acad^ic standards for all 
students, special resources must be t-^rgeted to low-incoi^ and other 
yout^sters with special needs. The a#«.emative is likely to be an 
escalation of school dropout. 

7. As a joint Education and Lator Departi^nt initiative* consider 
legislation to ifi^rove school and wrk linkages for dropout-prone 
students* especially through use of apprenticeship and mentorship 
approaches. Consider the use of tax credits or other incentives to 
encourage private sector commitments to such approaches through 
linkages with schools in low- income comiminltles. 



Thank you for the opportunity to submit this testimony. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. I am very aware of the 
Foundation's activiti^ in this area. We appreciate your testimony. 

TMs has been a very broadly based panel, and we appreciate the 
testimony. We have the students here, someone representing a mi- 
nority group, the Foundation, two school districts, one an older, in- 
dustrialized, urban area, the other a more small town, rural set- 
ting. 

Let me ask you this qu^tion. The prd}lems of drugs, unemploy- 
ment, dysfunctional families all play a role in this creating of chil- 
dren at risk, at the risk of dropping out. How do^ education ad- 
dress these problems that some may say are not immediately edu- 
cational problems, more societal problems— questions of drugs and 
unemployment, even homelessness. and dysfunctional families? 

Perhaps. Jack and Rudy» vou can share some ideas. You come 
from, one a rural, one an un>an small town. Jack, do you want to 
start? 

Mr. McCauley. The question, how do the schools address them? 
In a variety of ways. 1 think, as John emphasissed. there isn't any 
single answer and a whole variety of programs. I think the key 
thing is that the school remains the best place to address them. 

As I mentioned in my comments, the students, the youth, we are 
talking about want to be in school. I think that is a powerful force 
that we need to take advantage of. Answers that put them out of 
school or create unique alternative systems isn't the answer. The 
' problems do need to be addressed in school. It is going to take a 
variety of ways. 

I personally think the key person is the teacher. The caring 
person that llndsey talked about certainly can be supplemented by 
others coming into a former school, students retirees, a whole vari- 
ety of people. But the key person has to be the teacher that is 
there every day, that the student sees every day. and, again, taking 
advantage of what seems to be just the nature of things is. youth 
want tolse at ^hool, and that U where we need to meet the need. 

Chairman Kiloee. You mentioned. Jack, every teacher or coun- 
selor. How does that work? 

Mr. McCauley. lUght now, through the grant that I mentioned 
earlier, we do have aibout 40 people. 25 teacners and about 15 staff 
people or community people, participating in training, a week-long 
training, o^-site training, ana the focus of it is that teachers are 
well trained in their academic areas, they are well trained to be 
teachers, to teach academic skills. Where teachers need training, 
and siipport, and experiences is working with those students who 
don't fit their own personal experience oftentimte or don't fit 



those students, whether they are Hispanic mmorities, Afro-Ameri- 
cans, and. as I said earlier, it is aU cultures and racisd groups. But 
teachers need to have the skills to make contacts with those 
people, to continue those contacts, to give them the support, and to 
help those students work with each o^er. 

Peer support groups is a big part of it, teachers bringing the 
right students together to support and help each other. It is a very 
personalized approach, and, again, the school, with that basic corps 
of teachers, is the place to do it, and the training is to teach teach- 
ers those skills. It is a skill to be able to — as Lin&ey, I think, point- 
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ed out so well with Hispanics. it is a skill and a knowledge of a 
different culture: How do you approach them? How <io you work 
effectively with them? So that is what our "every teacl^r and 
^Sr'' rat is> to have the teacher be able to work effective 
ly with those at-risk students. 
Chairman Kildee. Rudy. 

Mr. COLUNS. I think my comments probably will be ri^ m line 
with Mr. McCauiey's. Probably another vanable that needs to be 
Srown into iWs whole mesh we're talking about is disenfranchized 
jSun^ters, poverty, and those issues of youth violence m gangs; 
that do^ have a climate. , 

But given all that, those problems are brought to us, aj^^ natu- 
rally being responsive, we have to deal with them. I thmk the 
& iSi is that youngsters-and we have got t^ony fr^ 
our youngsters in the past that school is pn^ly one of the tot 
plik bitheir lives, both from an educational and a safety pomt of 

"^rd^'^Lit to say unfortunately, but I think our staff now is 
probably being taxed in terms of a lot of programs that are being 
brought in from within and outside that are ^uwng us to take a 
lookTand our efforts and energies are actually havmg sotne impact, 
but the type of impact we need probably needs to go bade to some 
specialia^dprograms brought in where we can bring m the mentor- 
ing programs and advocates and the ftmchng. 

We Sow right now that youngsters who are likely to be success- 
ful in «:hool, they are able to attach to something, whether it is a 
bMketS t^, or band, or even a ^ club, to be able to attaidi on 
^mettiing. and I tMnk that ^ what has been the big empj^ 
we have had with our dropout miervention progrMas. the effect 
that we have had with advocates, and there is some bonding there. 

So given aU this, we have to deal with the problems as they 
come, and the bottom line is that there is a lot out there, and we 
are acting as responsive and r^ponsible as pcssible. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Rudy. , o 

Doea anyone else want to comment on that general question.' 
The school has that student there a good portitm of their wa^g 
day. I know when I taught at two different a:hools that very often 
even the best meal that a given student would get m that day was 
the meal received at school. * 

So we have the opportunity. It is a challenge and an opportunity 
for education, even though it may be drug problems in a communi- 
ty, unemployment problems, homelessness, dysfunctional tamUi^. 
Education, just the time that they have with that student, has to 
work with those other societal problems, and education has re- 

^^u^tion helped in the beginning of this century to assimilate 
the immigrants coming in, helped create the rich mosaic that is 
America. Education is up to that challenge. I thmk w^.^^^!,!^ 
make sure that you have the resources on the local level, the btate 

level, and the Federal level. , ^ ^ . * ^u-* 

We have about 25 percent of students droppmg out That puts 
our Nation at risk. Therefore, the Federal Government has to have 
concern about that also. 
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mem ^U^t^^T^ivWualize the process with each kid are very .m- 
^l^^nTand are crucial That ca,? free a t^^her often from a lot of 
particular problems. So I wouldn t overlook that. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you. 

Mr G^DUNG Kristal and Trische. how difficult was it for the 
schJ^HoTt teth™ involved? Did they really have to put on a 

%rC,r«^NrreSrAs lyid in my t« . was a 

^ 'i^th\»L?XX^el^^^^^^ 

"U'»G^°AXt;r Wfxt'Td^^^^^ now in helping 
oth^« ^TreX V^^ ^portance of taking advantage of the pnv 

Duckworth, Yes. I try to tell people about my past experi- 
en^' Sd S you know, if you sign up with f o"P. oi**^ " 
eveT they will help you, but you have to want to help yourselt 

Mr GOODUNC. I always say we old folks can talk until we are 
blue in Jhe"^ and we are not going to get you young folks to 
cfc^e but young folks can do that with their own peers. 

lAoittht^t I heard a theme here that is near and dear to 
pit^rsS heart, who. unfortunately, will not be back with us I 
tho^eht the theme 1 heard, perhaps, at least from Jack and Rudy 
wi nexibility whrn we are .talkin? about Fe^-al pr^ 
grams. Did I hear that theme, or did I just think I wanted to near 

"Mn'cSf NS. I think I can say yes. What .1 have noted has hap- 
npned in terms of RFP s that have been coming from both the t ed- 
CTaTand St^te level is that the criteria have become so f™™^ 
Snns of allowing us to be creative from the standpoint that we 
hi™ to meet th^e guidelines and we have to stay withm them, 
five veare aKO where we could be creative, we could take 
'^'^iSS aK^'Jth them, and all of these W t^at - 
tnnw are imoortant we were able to incorporate m. I am not reaiiy 
Ku^ wSa Xrof the things 1 am seeing right now, that becoming 
sS7c;cuSTs fn a sense, tdling us basically what we have to do, 

and I just kind of weigh that out. . y o.,,^ w^n 

Mr GooDUNG. It may have been the senator, I f not sure who 
sai^ -Y^ tell us what results you want and then ^^t ^s design the 
SiSrani to do it." We almost got to that point with the demon- 
st^Sl^^ in our omnibi^ bill last year, unfortunately, and 
fSn't bfa^Me's side of the aisle nor the House of Represente- 
I ha^e toblame a few Senators on my side of the aisle who 
stopiled that omnLs pn>gram. Part of that was an opportunity to 
do some experimental work with flexibility. 
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We have some in the Congress who believe that if we allow you 
any flexibility, then you are going to deviate from the people that 
we' are saying you have to help. I don't agree with that, because I 
think you know better than we do. but I thought I heard that 
theme coming from the group. 

Jack. I think Dale touched on it. 1 had written down when you 
were talking about every teacher and counselor. 

Chairman Kiu)ee. I am going to do the unusual and let a minori- 
ty member chair just for a moment. So you have the gavel now. 
' Mr. GooDUNG I Presiding]. Oh. boy. 

Chairman Kildee. Don't get too used to it. though. 

(Laughter.) 

Mr. GooDUNG. I have had 17 years without getting used to it. 

I was interested in that comment from two standpoints. First oi 
ail. as a former counselor and then administrator, my biggest prob- 
lem with counselors was always to get them to shut up and listen 
and tell them that they don't have to have all the answers for 
these youngsters. I tried to tell them that the young people prob- 
ably want to just bounce things off them and figure it out for them- 
selves—if they just have a good listener. 

But I was wondering not only how you train them, and I heard 
you then say in response to him that you have one week. They 
must be awfully good to manage all this in a week. 

Mr. McCauley, The first of three weeks. 

Mr. GoODUNG. The first of three? 

Mr. McCauley. Currently, they are in one week of training, but 
there are two more weeks ahead yet. 

Mr. GooDUNG. And then the second question, to follow up, is, 
how about the time issue? Do they then have time to use these 
skills and these opportunities? 

Mr. McCauley. I think that is one of the key points. Both Rudy 
and John made the comment about teachers being taxed to the 
limit. We recognize that, and our approach to it now in our current 
program is to supplement that with community people, and in the 
training now, in addition to teachers, there are volunteers—par- 
ents and people from other agencies— so we do have that compo- 
nent in it, not just the teachers, but the teacher being the lead 
person in it, and we have also built into the program for the future 
the opportunity for teachers to be released, whether it is for part of 
the day, the entire day, or just a period, but by using substitute 
teachers and some other support staff those regular classroom 
teachers will have the opportunity to meet and, hopefully, listen to 
their key students; so that is a component. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Lindsey, I have a growing Hispanic community in 
my largest, we would say city, but it is really a town, I suppose, of 
49,000 people. My greatest problem— and maybe you can help me 
personally; it may not have ansrthing to do with l^slation— we 
have two factions in the Hispanic community, and we have an indi- 
vidual in each who wants to be the leader of the Hispanic commu- 
nity. I find myself knocking my head against the wall trying to get 
them to understand that the people they are trying to repre^nt 
are the most needy in the community, but I don't know how we are 
going to serve them if we are spending so much time fighting for 
leadership. Is that typical in a Hispanic Community? 
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Ms Younger. Yes. 1 think that when you make it clear that >ou 
have their ^t interests at heart, and go to the people theniselves, 
^metimes you need to circumvent the leaders and get to the 
tSnielves and see what they think and what they need. 
eS^n^S w&i the Hispanic community have been very, 
very rew^^g J^^^ say I neSd help, I don't understand this, or 
you kn^^hot me how to do this or do you thmk this will work 
the immediacy of their response and their wiUmgness to help me 
and-?his is all levels, all socioeconomic lev« s because we have all 
thL repr^len ed heri in the Flint area. 1 think when you speak to 
thn^pl^hemselves, then you know, then you have it at heart, 
then vou know what is going on. 

Mr GooDUNG. Mr. Collins, you gave me an opportunity to pro- 
mote mTfevorite program, which is Even Start .^""^ H 
about how much these parents need. I ^^^^^ J^^^TrfiJ 
^nWn't be there so my written testimony was there for the lirst 
Z^n to^ufrat^hr&ead Start reauthorizaUon The point I was 
S to mike is we have to stop saying it is motherhood and ice 
c%lSI Sid apple pie all wrapped up tog^^^tJ'^^'^a^ 
improvement in the program and one of areas that i talK^ 

*bout was I think our parental empowerment moves m the past 
Ce b^n try^g to ask ^rents to do things they are not equipped 
to do S th^emphasis probably should have been on helping them 
?et^^ipped fiXf all and that is what Even Start is aU about^ 
HSuGy; if yon don't have a program, that you will apply for 
nne We are getting increased money each time, which basically 
you Ske^the pre-school youngster and the illiterate or func- 
Sflv ill^rate parent and work with them together so that you 

are not on y Sl^i^^^e parent become more literate, but you are 

te^chfng Them is ?ou do in a pre-school setting to help the 

't"v%5r?t&^^^^ one of those grants, I would hope you 

-t^r^tLran^d 1^^^^^^ you had a follow- 

up Sy Twhat happened to these young people as they 

"^TUTss'm to be accurate so 1 am kind of pausing. First, 
it ^ myS that given some time, youngsters that drop out now 
at 14 ^15 ll n yeS^ old are likely to be high school ^duates 
throiih some adult educational programs. That might be 23. 24. 2o 

GooDUNG. That was going to be my second question. 

Mr. CoLUNS. Okay. u w« 

Mr. GooDUNG. How many of those have come back to 
Mr CmxiNS I can't give you an exact figure, but when we took a 
look at^^^ drop?ut-ff our adult graduates from our adult high 
^wl programsTit suggests to us that we do have a lafe Popula- 
tion thafSe^ ^deS of the City, of Flint and had left school 
hefore— prior to graduation— graduating. . , ,c j *u« 

hT/robably those intervening years that, between 16 and the 
time they choie to come back, that we ^^^^^^.^^^^.^ 
we look at some figures in terms of— and 1 have to deal with mi 
noritSs bl^k mafes-the fact is that black males have placed 
TheSV "tn p^Ss where they will likely be a victim of violent 
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crime or homicide, likely to be the persons who will likely be m 
our State prisons* given all these things, and given the fact that 
drop-out is aiiother element there, and those likelihoods of those 
kinds of things coming into play are greater. 

A good question. I am trying to be very cautious in terms of how 
I respond to it and the bottom line is that we would like to keep 
those youngsters in school. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Somebody mentioned magnet schools. Do you 
have magnet schools outside of desegregation orders or do you have 
magnet schools only as the result of desegregation? 

Mr. CouJNS. What our district—in complying with the consent 
decree— met the commitment— I believe the commitment was at 
the elementary level where the charges were made, the school dis- 
trict chose to implement a magnet pn^am K-12. 

Currently we have youngsters that have the option of transfer- 
ring at the middle^hool level on a full-time basis. At the high 
school, the magnet experience is on a part-time basis. The young- 
sters can elect to take one of the magnet programs at another sec- 
ondary building. The district provides transportation to the pro- 
gram and then Drings the youngster back to his home school. 

At one time, full-time transfers were allowed at the grades nine 
through 12, but that was discontinued quite some years ago. 

Mr. GooDUNG. One of the problems that Congr^man Kildee 
and I face is now that education is popular and the word is sexy, 
everybody and their brother in the Congress of the United States 
have become experts in education and €ill of us have introduced 
legislation. I think we have probably at least 10 different programs 
at the present time dealing with drop-outs. I don't imagine any of 
them are coordinated. 1 doubt whether the left hand knows what 
the right hand is doing. 

The problem is I am afraid it is going to get worse before it gets 
better, although I think Chairman Ford will probably slap the fin- 
gers of those who keep trying to take our jurisdiction. It isn't the 
jurisdiction I am interested in; it is the coordination and, you 
know, with the limited amount of money, I hope that we can stop 
this business of everyone being an expert now in education. 

Mr. Collins. I can say even with the Flint Ck)mmunity Schools. I 
am not real sure if we have tied in all of our efforts under one um- 
brella. We have several departments and divisions that are looking 
at drop-out intervention program. That is not to say that we are 
fragmented, but I can understand probably— I don't want to say 
ni^tmare. but everybody wants to get into the act, but maybe 
sometime everybody needs to get into the act. 

Comments made by Mrs. Younger, you know, in terms of the bi- 
lingual program— perhaps as a district, we are not dealing with 
that program at the level or intensity that it should be, and it is 
very fortunate that we have a staff on board that recognizes that 
and puts that as a priority and that complements our whole effort 
as a district. 

Mr. GoODUNG. Jon had mentioned that, also, and— about reduc- 
ing fragmentation is also something that I wrote that you talked 
al»ut and then you said qualified and trained teachers, mentors, et 
cetera. That also was part of that higher-education package where 
we were trying to get a teacher-training prc^ram that would at- 
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tract manv more minorities and keep them m the system so that 
we can develop role models and that, too, went down the tube. 
Maybe this year will be a better year. 

My last comment is. several of you mentioned "jentoij. 1 think 
Jon did. We have an interesting pn^ram on the Hill where we- 
our office now has two students from DC city schools and my staff, 
more than myself, I am afraid, although I try to kick m some 
money, they trv to work with them with homework. They take 
them to the ball games and the hockey marches and amusement 
parks and so on. trying to make them feel part of our group. 

We were having tremendous success, but I just mentioned to 
Lynn, we are going to have to check l^ause the one lad that we 
have had for about a vear and a half, I haven't seen him in the last 
couple of weeks and *it is something where you just have to keep 
constantly working with them. It is a great experience for our staff 
because they didn't grow up under those kinds of circumstances, 
but they are doing a beautiful job. I just mention that as something 
we are trying to do on the Hill for DC schools. 

Mr. Colons. Thank vou. , 

Mr. GooDUNG. I don't want to get earned away. o.^M^cr 
Chairman Kildee. You can see why I always point Bill Goodhng 
out as one of the people who really gives living evidence that edu- 
cation is a bipart^an concern. « . . ^ ^, 

I am going to embarrass you. Bill, but Bill is one of those guys 
who has a good head and a good heart, too He really feels for 
people. Thank you. Bill, for being here and thank the panel. You 
haie been really very, very helpful and all of you-and I will tell 
the students particularly, your testimony will be P^^^fJj^P^^J)'^^' 
tually by the Government Pnntmg Office and you will be part of 
the Archives of the United States. I am going to personally make 
sure that all of you get a copy, but I-under my own responsibility. 
I am going to make sure you two especialhr get a copy of your testi- 
mony printed and kept in the Archives Thank you very much. 

Before we call our next panel, I would like to call an old friend oi 
mine State Representative Nate Yonkers, to make a statement 
here.* Nate is very involved in education. We appreciate your pres- 
ence here today, Naie. 

STATEME>T OF HON. NATE YONKERS, MICHIGAN STATE 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr Yonkers. Thank you very much for allowing me the oppor- 
tunity, Congressman, and congratulations on your chairmanship. 
We certainly, in this community, have a great deal of respect tor 
you and your educational background and think that this chair- 
manship is really a fitting tribute to what you have already proven 
over the years for this community. r ^ • 

I appreciate the opportunity to share a little bit of what is going 
on in the House of Representatives right now, but also to seek your 
advice as our Congressman, but also as a friend. We, m the House 
of Representatives, are under a new situation this year and we are 
giving some consideration to a special legislative committee to ex- 
amine toe training needs of Michigan employed and underem- 
ployed workers. 

40-625 0-91-3 
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As you know. I come from a K-12 teaching background myself, 
but I would like to just separate myself a minute from K-12 and 
talk just about work place literacy, I guess, or what is happening in 
the work place. 

We are thinking about in the House, and no final decision has 
been made yet, of coming up with a special committee to look at 
just work place literacy. In other words, work with adults, not 
12. Certainly it would be better if all of our societal problems could 
be taken care of before kids are 18 and everybody would become a 
college graduate almc^t automatically, but that is obviously not the 
case. So there are a number of us who feel— and I feel very strong- 
ly that we need to start looking at what is government's role for 
those persons who are working. 

Now, traditionally. Federal and State programs have been for 
those who have been unemployed or in school or somehow disad- 
vantaged, but the real qu^tion that is starting to occur now in 
Michigan is what about th(»e who are working? Do they deserve 
any governmental attention? We now know tneie are statistics 
that suggest that the number of unskilled workers who will be nec- 
essary in the year 2000 will be about 13 percent of the labor force 
leas than what we have now. 

So are we facing workers in my district and in this county who 
are unskilled— facing unemployment at 13 percent across the 
Nation, in addition to what we have now unless they get more 
skills? So I guess our real problem is here in Michigan, and prob- 
ably throughout the country, is first of ail, is there a role for gov- 
ernment for those who are working, and secondly, what should it 
be and what should the balance be between Federal commitment. 
State commitment and the commitment of businesses? 

To give you an idea of some of the numli^rs in Michigan, 53 per- 
cent of all Michigan busine^es report that they do not have the 
people necessaxy to implement the t^hnolt^ that they would like 
to unplement. They can't find the people with skills sufficient to 
run the new robots and the new macnines. 

At the same time, nearly 30 percent of all Michigan employers 
are experiencing personnel shortages, actual shortages, but mostly 
those requirements for jobs are for skilled people. 

You know, right now the demographics indicate clearly that the 
new group of young, fresh, highly^skined people are not coming 
into the work force the way they have in the past, so employers are 
not able to get out of the high schools the great numbers. The 16 to 
24 year old group will be declining as much as thi^ i^rc^ntage 
points from the Eighties to the year 2009. So as the group of 16 to 
24 year olds gets smaller, percentage-wi%, the importance of the 
worker is magnified. Seventy percent of the "future" work force is 
already on the jdb. Some of them may not be on the job indefinite- 
ly, however, without new skills. 

Now, it has come to my attention that the U.S. Department of 
Labor is starting to look at the question of worker upgrade, I think 
they call it. We call it worker training, workplace literacy, and 
some other things. But we're having a little difficulty now, espe- 
cially under our new Governor, deciding what our role should be. 
We know that in Michigan we have 1.26 million adult workers in 
the workplace who have an educational level below high school. 



and we know that 800»0(K) of those are below the ninth grade level, 
which means we're faced with the potential, in the next eight to 
ten years certainty, and maybe before* of laying off over a million 
workers in Michigan alone because of lack of skilb, 

Michigan presently recognizes the need for upgrading the skills 
of young people. We have 70 pn^rams, almost a billion dollars, for 
th<3se who are not working, for these who are in school or out of 
work. The Federal Government does a good job for those out of 
work who are somehow disadvantaged. But now Michigan must 
begin to assess what our role is. 

That is kind of a dilemma. Our new Governor, in my view at 
least, seems to think that government has very little role, and the 
House of Repreiwntativ^ now being in the minority in terms of the 
Big 3— the Senate being Republican and the Governor being Re- 
pubL an—the Democratically-controlled House is now trying to 
find out if we should have, in fact, a role in retraining people who 
are actually already in the work force. 

So I come really to ask your advice, and if you have any advice 
that I could take back to our speaker as we deliberate, on whether 
or not we should even have a task force or a special committee to 
look at the needs of the worker. 

Chairman Kild&e. I think you played a role, too, in the consorti- 
um that was put ^gether here in Gent^ee County to retrain the 
workers at Buick City and brought together the intermediate 
school district, the Flint School District, Mott Community College, 
and the University of Michigan. I think we have to encourage that 
type of flexible structure, because K~12, for years, was kids from 5 
through 18, and then we had vocational education maybe, and then 
higher education. But I think we have to permit flexibility so you 
can structure the various educational elements^ as we did for Buick 
City, to respond to the needs. They really did a masterful job. 

1 want to get a plug in here, that the best-selling car in America 
is the Buick LeSabre right now because they redid that plant, and 
they also retrained the workers. It was a great success. So what- 
ever you do there, don't create a rigidity where you separate educa- 
tional institutions, but let them work together. A lot of wisdom is 
found at the local level. 

I do appreciate your testimony today. Nate. I know of your long 
involvement in education and look forward to working with you. 

Mr. YoNKEBS. Thank you. 

Chairman Kild^. Our next panel on workplace literacy consists 
of John Furman, Co-Director, UAW/GM Human Resources Center; 
Dena Hartman, Education Connection. Carmen-Ainsworth School 
District— I've s^n that operation working really well — ^accompa- 
nied b"' Marcia Mahrens. teacher; Tom Pasco, Assistant Director, 
UAW/GM Human Resoun^es Center; and Kate Drummond, A^«:i- 
ate Administrator, Ignition Infiltration, AC Rochester Division, and 
Member of the Flint Roundtable. 

We have some changes here. For Mr. Furman we have LE. 
Bunch. Coordinator, UAW/GM Active Training and Funding, and 
in place of Mr. Pasco we have Linda Taylor, Manager, GM Joint 
Training. 

Let's start with L.E. Bunch. 
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STATEMENTS OF L.E. BUNCH. CtK>RDINATCiR. I'AW/GM NATION- 
AL GENERAL MOTORS DEPARTMENT, UAW/GM HUMAN RE- 
SOURCE CENTER. AUBURN HILLS, Ml: LINDA TAYLOR* MANAG- 
ER. JOINT TRAINING ACTIVITIES. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORA- 
TION: DENA HARTMAN. EDUCATION CONNECTION, CARMEN- 
AINSWORTH SCHOOL DISTRICT; ACCOMPANIED BY MARCIA 
MAHRENS. TEACHER; AND KATHLEEN DRUMMOND. HUMAN RE- 
SOURCE MANAGEMENT STAFF ASSISTANT, AC ROCHESTER DL 
VISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 

Mr. Bunch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to begin my 
rerap'lis by thanking you and the members of this subcommittee 
for providing us with this opportunity to contribute to your consid- 
eration of public iKjlicy initiatives to provide effective workplace lit- 
eracy programs for American workers. 

My name is L.E. Bunch. I am the coordinator of the UAW/GM 
National General Motors Department. I a'n currently assigned to 
the UAW/GM Human Resource Center in Auburn Hills, MI, co- 
ordinating active training and funding. I appear before you today 
representing UAW Vice President Steve Yoke, who is Director of 
the International Union s General Motors Department 

The HRC is a private, nonprofit corporation created jointly by 
the UAW and General Motors. The HRC was established to provide 
education, training, retraining, and/or placement of workers, and 
to work with State and Federal Government in a combined effort 
to improve educational opportunities and retrain the work force in 
order to effectively com^te with foreign manufacturers and pre- 
serve jobs. 

The Human Resource Center serves as the national administra- 
tive office for a variety of joint UAW/GM training activities. Each 
activity is administered by a mnt UAW/GM team. My counterpart 
here with me today is Linda Taylor, and you will hear her testimo- 
ny following my remarfas. 

All of our joint UAW/GM programs have training and education 
as the major component. Many pn^ams are implemented through 
a national network of Human Resource Onter area centers; others 
are implemented in the plants by UAW/GM teams under the di- 
rection of the union and management leadership. We are very 
proud of our joint programs, and as you will see from our testimo- 
ny, we believe that government must play a very important role in 
assisting private sector programs such as ours to help retrain the 
country s industrial work force. 

Let me say a few words concerning industrial technology. Over 
the past d«:ade, GM has invested well over $40 billion in state-of- 
the-art new plant technology and equipment to bring the latest in 
automotive manufacturing capability into this country. However, 
both the UAW and General Motors have long recognized that in- 
troducing new technology and new work processes in the plants 
would mean that jdb skill requirements would increase sutetantial- 
ly. In modem plants, it isn't just the robots and high tech paint 
booths that represent change; even the hand-held power tools are 
new and different, just as the way parts are supplied in inventory 
is different. 
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More importantly, the way in which peopie work t<^ether, the 
work process itself, is different. Today, h-^urly and salaried people 
in UAW-represented GM plants are constantly learning to work 
more cooperatively together to solve work-related problenis. As a 
result, the need for interpersonal skill training is at least as great 
as the need for job skill training in the nw^ern work fon». 

The UAW/GM joint programs are tainted at two ]X)pulations. 
Dislocated workers often require basic skills and job skills training, 
and perhaps relocation, job search and job placement services. 
Active workers require job skill training, personal enhancement, 
interpersonal skill training, and often basic skill upgrading in 
order to perform modern job tasks. 

The Federal Government has focui^ its mayor attention on the 
needs of the dislocated worker population. We have been and 
remain appreciative of thoi^ prc^rams which have helpcKi UAW 
dislocated workers train for new job opportunities, prc^prams such 
as the Trade Adijustment Act, JTPA, title III and Pell Grants. How- 
ever, little Federal attention has been focu^ on the need to re- 
train America s active work force. There is a need to help our Na- 
tion's active workers develop and maintain a competitive posture 
relative to foreign workers and thsjreby enhance their long-term 
job security and the economic purity of our Nation. 

This is why we view the work of your subcommittee as being of 
vital importance, Mr. Chairman. It is why we are hopeful that this 
subcommittee's recommendations will help to shape strongly-sup- 
ported Federal policies relative to public and private sector job 
training efforts. Our written testimony will cover may of the issues 
we wish to address in more detail. 

You will next hear from my GM counterpart, Linda Taylor, who 
will discuss a number of key cu-eas in which we believe the Federal 
Government can and should play a stronger role in developing the 
job skills of the American work force. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildek. Thank you. Linda? 

Ms. Tavlor. Mr. Chairman f d members, my name is Linda 
Taylor. I'm the manager of joL. training activities for General 
Motors Corporation, and a GM counterpart to L.E. Bunch at the 
UAW/GM Human R^ource Center. Allow me to add my own woni 
of appreciation to you and to this subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, for 
the interest you are showing in the development of a strong nation- 
al workplace literacy policy. 

As you can imagine, we at the HRC share that interest. The 
UAW and General Motors have made a m^jor commitment to pro- 
vide a broad range of learning opportunities for over 330,000 UAW- 
represented GM workers and their spouses in this country. It is a 
massive undertaking and we believe one that deserves the support 
of the Government. 

I mention this to you so that you will understand why we look to 
government to help meet our workers' training needs. For the 
record, we feel strongly that UAW workers and General Motors 
both pay their fair share of taxes to government and are deserving 
of fair and equitable access to available public education and train- 
ing resources. 
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As our written testimony will indicate, we are appreciative of 
prc^rams that the U.S. Government has provided to assist dislocat- 
ed workers in America. We feel that Government must now focus 
equal attention and resources on the education and training needs 
of the Nation s active work force. Government must become a 
proactive partner with the private sector and work with us to 
maintain our industrial strength, to ensure a competitive position 
in the world market, and to provide decent jobs for our working 
men and women. 

I would like to mention just a few highlights from our written 
testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, workplace literacy grants. Since 1988, the Depart- 
ment of Education has funded a workplace literacy demonstration 
grant program in a range of $11-13 million per year. The pro- 
gram's concept is strong. In partnership with the Michigan Depart- 
ment of ^ucation and the Literacy Center at Central Michigan 
University, we at the HRC have been awarded a demonstration 
grant. However, a demonstration grant program cannot provide the 
continuity required by industrial training programs, one which will 
harness available State and Federal adult education, vocational 
education resources into a comprehensive national effort to eradi- 
cate illiteracy in the American work force. 

Next, active worker tmining needs. Many State governments 
have authorized funds to provide job skill training for active work- 
ers. State funds are often used in domestic competition with other 
States for job and ea)nomic development. No similar source of 
public functe are available to train active workers in tho^ indus- 
tries going head to head with foreign competition. It is time for the 
Federal Government to enter into partnerships with the private 
sector in the provision of funds and services for the ongoing educa- 
tion and training of U.S. workers. 

Tax treatment of private sector training. We appreciate your ef- 
forts to extend the income tax exclusion for employer-provided tui- 
tion payments, Mr. Chairman. However, as you know, that exclu- 
sion expires December 31st We believe the Federal Government 
can signify its support for worker training by providing a long-term 
or permanent tax exclusion. 

Access to adult education. Free access to adult basic edut^tion. 
ABE, is normally limited to high school noncompleters. This limita- 
tion ignore the fact that many skills learned in high school are 
not retained by adults if the skills are not used. We urge adoption 
of a proficiency standard for adults seeking ABE. A new criterion 
might be that an adult enrolled in an industrial training program, 
approved by the State Department of Education, who is not cur- 
rently proficient in the basic skills required for completion of the 
program, shall be eligible for reimbursement of basic skill training 
costs. 

This completes our oral testimony, Mr. Chairman. If there are 
any questions from the subcommittee, L.E. and I will be happy to 
respond to them. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of the UAW/GM Human Resource 
Center follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF LINDA TAYLOR 
BEFORE THE 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

HONORABLE DALE KILDEE, CHAIRMAN 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS, MY NAME IS LINDA TAYLOR. I AM 
A COORDINATOR OF JOINT TRAINING ACTIVITIES FOR GENERAL 
MOTORS CORPORATION, AND A GM COUNTERPART TO L.E. BUNCH 
AT THE UAW-GM HUMAN RESOURCE CENTER (HRC) . ALLOW ME TO 
ADD MY OWN WORD OF APPRECIATION TO YOU AND TO THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE, MR. CHAIRMAN, FOR THE INTEREST YOU ARE 
SHOWING IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A STRONG NATIONAL 
WORKPLACE LITERACY POLICY. 

AS YOU CAN IMAGINE, WE AT THE HRC SHARE THAT INTEREST. 
THE UAW AND GM HAVE MADE A MAJOR COMMITMENT TO PROVIDE 
A BROAD RANGE OF LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR OVER 
330,000 UAW-REPRESENTED GM WORKERS, AND THEIR SPOUSES, 
IN THIS COUNTRY. IT IS A MASSIVE UNDERTAKING AND, WE 
BELIEVE, ONE THAT DESERVES THE SUPPORT OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT. 
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I MENTION THIS SO THAT YOU WILL UNDERSTAND vmY WE LOOK 
TO GOVERNMENT TO HELP MEET OUR WORKERS' TRAINING NEEDS- 
FOR THE RECORD, WE FEEL STRONGLY THAT UAW WORKERS AND 
GENERAL MOTORS BOTH PAY THEIR FAIR SHARE OF TAXES TO 
GOVERNMENT AND ARE DESERVING OF FAIR AND EQUITABLE 
ACCESS TO AVAILABLE PUBLIC EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
RESOURCES. 

AS OUR WRITTEN TESTIMONY WILL INDICATE, WE ARE 
APPRECIATIVE OF PROGRAMS THE U.S. GOVERNMENT HAS 
PROVIDED TO ASSIST DISLOCATED WORKERS IN AMERICA. WE 
FEEL THAT GOVERNMENT MUST NOW FOCUS EQUAL ATTENTION AND 
RESOURCES ON THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING NEEDS OF THE 
NATION'S ACTIVE WORK FORCE. 

GOVERNMENT MUST BECOME A PROACTIVE PARTNER WITH THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR AND WORK WITH US TO MAINTAIN OUR 
INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH, TO INSURE A COMPETITIVE POSITION 
IN WORLD MARKETS, AND TO PROVIDE DECENT JOBS FOR OUR 
WORKING MEN AND WOMEN. 

I WOULD LIKE TO MENTION JUST A FEW HIGHLIGHTS FROM OUR 
WRITTEN TESTIMONY, MR. CH/^.IRMAN. 

WORKPLACE LITERACY 6RAKTS: 
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SINCE 1988, THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION HAS FUNDED A 
WORKPLACE LITERACY DEMONSTRATION GRANT PROGRAM IN A 
RANGE OF $11 TO $13 MILLION PER YEAR. THE PROGRAM'S 
CONCEPT IS STRONG? IN PARTNERSHIP WITH THE MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND THE LITERACY CENTER AT 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, WE AT THE HRC HAVE BEEN 
AWARDED A DEMONSTRATION GRANT. 

HOWEVER, A DEMONSTRATION GRANT PROGRAM CANNOT PROVIDE 
THE CONTINUITY REQUIRED BY INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
PROGRAMS. A LONG-TERM, DEDICATED FEDERAL EFFORT IS 
REQUIRED; ONE WHICH WILL HARNESS AVAILABLE 
STATE/ FEDERAL ADULT EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
RESOURCES INTO A COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL EFFORT TO 
ERADICATE ILLITERACY IN THE AMERICAN WORK FORCE. 

ACTIVE irORKBR TRAIHING FUNDS: 

MANY STATE GOVERNMENTS HAVE AUTHORIZED FUNDS TO PROVIDE 
JOB SKILL TRAINING FOR ACTIVE WORKERS. STATE FUNDS ARE 
OFTEN USED IN DOMESTIC COMPETITION WITH OTHER STATES 
FOR JOBS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. NO SIMILAR SOURCE OF 
PUBLIC FUNDS ARE AVAILABLE TO TRAIN ACTIVE WORKERS IN 
THOSE INDUSTRIES GOING HEAD-TO-HEAD WITH FOREIGN 
COMPETITION . 

IT IS TIME FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO ENTER INTO 
PARTNERSHIPS WITH THE PRIVATE SECTOR IN THE PROVISION 
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OF FUNDS AND SERVICES FOR THE ON-GOING EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING OF U.S. WORKERS. 

TAX TRfiATMEHT OF PRIVATS SSCTOR TRAINING: 

WE APPRECIATE YOUR EFFORTS TO EXTEND THE INCOME TAX 
EXCUJSION FOR EMPLOYER PROVIDED TUITION PAYMENTS, MR. 
CHAIRMAN. HOWEVER, AS YOU KNOW, THAT EXCLUSION EXPIRES 
DECEMBER 31. WE BELIEVE THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CAN 
SIGNIFY ITS SUPPORT FOR WORKER TRAINING BY PROVIDING A 
LONG-TERM OR PERMANENT TAX EXCLUSION. 

ACCESS TO ADULT BDUCATIOM: 

FREE ACCESS TO ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (ABE) IS NORMALLY 
LIMITED TO HIGH SCHOOL "NON-COMPLETERS". THIS 
LIMITATION IGNORES THE FACT THAT MANY SKILLS LEARNED IN 
HIGH SCHOOL ARE NOT RETAINED BY ADULTS IF THE SKILLS 
ARE NOT USED. WE URGE ADOPTION OF A "PROFICIENCY" 
STANDARD FOR ADULTS SEEKING ABE. A NEW CRITERIA MIGHT 
BE: "AN ADULT ENROLLED IN AN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
PROGRAM APPROVED BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
WHO IS NOT CURRENTLY PROFICIENT IN THE BASIC SKILLS 
REQUIRED FOR COMPLETION OF THE PROGRAM SHALL BE 
ELIGIBLE FOR REIMBURSEMENT OF BASIC SKILL TRAINING 
COSTS" . 
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THIS COMPLETES OUR ORAL TESTIMONY, MR. CHAIRMAN. IF 
THERE ARE QUESTIONS FROM THE SUBCOMMITTEE, TOM PASCO 
AND I WILL BE HAPPY TO RESPOND TO THEM. 

THANK YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN. 
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Chairman Kildeje. Thank you very much. 
We will go now to Dena Hartman. 

Ms. Hartman. I would like to thank you for this opportunity. 

With the aid of a $300,000 Federal Department of Education 
workplace literacy grant titled Project TACKLE— which stands for 
Together Addressing the Challenge of Knowledge and Literacy for 
Employees— the Carman-Ainsworth Community &:hooi District 
began a program in Flint Metal Fabricating, in the plant, this pro- 
gram is luaown as the Education Connection. The Education Con- 
nection is in operation five days a week, Monday through Friday, 
from 10:30 a.m. until 9:30 p.m. , ™« 

It is staffed by five certified teachers and one teacher s md. The 
Education Connection offers prmams in adult bLsic education, 
which include adult literacy, adult high school completion, general 
education and development, adult enrichment, college tutonng, 
computer training, and a technical skills advancement program. 
The Education Connection, during the grant period, serviced ap- 
proximately 500 employees. Instruction in our lab is done on an in- 
dividual basis or on a group basis, as is with our in-plant adult 
high school and technic^ skills advancement programs. 

'Hirough Project TACKLE, Carman-Ainsworth Community 
School District addr^^ the following: , „ . ^ 

One, to provide adult literacy and other basic skills mforraation 
throu^ the principle of the Alphabet Literacy System and one-to- 
one tutoring. 

Two, to provide adult high school completion tbrou^ individual- 
ized cour^ modules. 

Three, to provide staiictured classes for approximately 80 employ- 
ees with limited credits left in completing their high school educa- 
tion. 

Four, to provide training for employees with limited English pro- 
ficiency through the vtae of the PALS program and individualized 
tutoring. . . , 

Five, to provide basic computer literacy trammg and computer 

pn^ramming. 

Six, to improve critical thinking and problem solving skills. 

Seven, to provide an interpreter to serve as an instructor and li- 
aison for approximately 15 hearing-impaired employee. 

Eight, to provide educational a>unseling and gmdance to any of 
the 4,0(K) employees as needed. 

Nine, to conduct a training needs ass^sment among Metal Fa- 
bricating's employees. 

The purpose oi the training needs assessment was to establish 
the need for a cooperative academic program which included 
ABE— Adult Basic E&ucation— adult high school completion and 
GED, which is the General Education Development, prop^rams. 

It was also the purpose of the a^e^ment to establish the atti- 
tudes towards these cooperative academic programs as well as the 
desirability of these programs. The training needs assessment also 
identified other educational and/or training needs. 

The training needs as^ssment addre^ed these questions: One, 
how many employees are without a high school diploma or GED 
certificate'^ Two, what basic skills do employees lack? Three, what 
percentage of employees lack these skills? Four, how many of th«e 
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employees would particij»te in academic programs? Five^^^^ft 
^J^S of hourly eraployeee have attend«i college And 
^"hSifSany employees would like to siTemploy. 

The training needs assessment was administered to by& employ 
^ it w^Sn ona voluntary basis. Each a^essment was admm- 
^i^TeS^ne onrCamSi-Ainsworth School Dtetrirt teacher 
to o^eSX^. The assessment interview was conducted in pri- 
vate a^d^SeWoyee was ensui^ that his or her individual re- 
s^SSsS^ would l^ke^confidenti^ The employee was not expected 
toread or write anything during this assessment. . * 

hi fe^^ thSe^ teaclSig that the statistics I am about to 
shL^4 vou are, if anything, low. It h^ ^^^^If^^^f^S 
SSt thL individuals with little or no readmg and wnting skills 
21 mo^ikX to hide it. Since this survey was ^d^^^^Jf 
^irn^r ba^ it is unlikely that we saw a true perwi^tage of 
So^ w^L kTskiils volunteer, regardle^ of the pai^teiang steps 
IbHtS and I made to make all employees feel comfortable while 

ThI fbufwt^^^J:^ have been ac^usted to show how this 
wo^d tS^ to the^^ plant's hourly ^ployees if a 

true random elected sample woidd ^^J^f " .^^^^ved 
The training needs asse»ment revealed that of those surroyea, 
21 percent of Metal Fabricating's hourly employe^ were without 
bLi^Tlf a hi^ school diploma. Of the 21 pe^^t that were with. 
oSThSi sdSol diploma, 13.5 percent wished to obtam one. Ti^t 
Ta^prSSy 500 employees. In action to the ^PPro^^^f 
WfflS^ wanting a diploma, 190 ^^f^^J^ 
^ted 5mt they would like to have a GED certificate, pat is 
700 employee who want the opportunity to gam a diploma 

'''v^S e^SS^ were asked if their abiUty to read, to write, and 
to^rifom ari^etic caused them difficulties m eveiyd^ sOua- 
tio^, 17 percent of the hourly employee f T^r^ 
^uates trappxpximately 650 emploj^ who dsdy are faced with 
^ d^ree «f an inabiUty to read, write, and do simple anthme- 

Four percent of those surveyed responds! that they had pro^ 
lems wiS simple words, signs and labels. Four P^^^J^^^^ 
t^ they could not understand letters, newspapers or magazmes. 
This would equate to approitimately 150 prople. 

Seven pe^nt of the employee surveyed said they could not un- 
de^d basic written directions, charts, procedures and mstruc- 

^ to response to questions about mathematics, ^ percent, or 896 
individuals, within the plant feel they need 
tion, subtraction, multipUcation and <^Y^<>»- ^^^t^S^^n^ 
that they had problems working fractions, decimals and percen^ 
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In response to qu^tions about writmg skills, six percent of tho« 
tatogthe assessment said they could not complete an appUcatioa 

''^'nie'cirman-Aiiisworth staff concluded from this informfltwn 
that four percent, 150 people, need adult basic education, and 13.5 
percent, or 500 people, want a high school completion program. 

Hiank you. ,_ i» h i 

{The prepared statement of Dena Hartman foUow8:J 
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Ei)ucATioN Connection 




HeSS> FOR WWCPLACt LITrriACY 



S:^tl? I^f Di»S.U' b^an r^rc^ - Flint MetM 

Enrichment. J^!^^; ^«r«B. Tba Education 

T«d»ical Skill* ^.*'*'^^?^^io5^„lce4 ap|»rox««tely 

Through PWJect TRCKW, C«MO-Aiiuniorth C««unity Sch<^l 
District addresBdd th« follwins: 

^ -V. AMvidfi adult lit«rftCY «n4 other basic akili» 
infori;ti^ SrJri^StTof the Alphabet Literacy 

•i^'*S;^!Sr:^S*achool completion through 

e»,ploY;e.^thTi»it«J «*dit8 laft in co«.«.latin« their hl«h 
school .d««^. ^^^^ employaa with iimitea 
totlilh iSf iS^ through the «»• of the PIW^ Orogram and 
individu^U^^i^.^ co«pater literacy training and 
"^^'^ ?rw^«ltic»l thinking and problam aolvxng 

To provide an interpreter to serve aa an ^^truetor 
8 ^ S^S^d^ioSai ooT«».li«« and guidance to 

}|etai Fabricating** ertsjiioyeaa* 
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Th0 purpoM of thm Tr*iain« tteed* A»««««»#nt ^'^^ 
establish the for a cooperani^ *?*^*?^!.f^?irfi!h^i 

inciwdad: AK lAdult Baaic E4uciitionK AduU High 
C^ietioa Md 00 <00ft©r«l Education Development) pro»ra»^. 
*t %«B »iao the P\arpo»0 of the assesement to ««tafelisn tn© 
attitudes t«i»rda theee «>operative acAdwj.c pro«r«aff as 
well the desirability of theee prosraw. The |^*^*;^«« 
^ede Atfteeeinent also identified other educational ^nd/cr 
training needs. 

The TraininS I*w1b A»ses<Miient ackbreased these questions: 
\, How B»any wnployees are without a high school 

diploma or OEO certificate? 

What haeic skills do esiployees lack? 
3» What percentage of ewpioyeea lack these sKiiia» 

Hov many of theee etnployeee would participate in 

seetoBic prt^twi? 
5. What percentage of hourly en^lovws have attended 

college classes? ^ _ ^ 

4, Hov »anv wi^loyaes would like to attend college? 

The Trainxttg ?»eeds Aseessuwnt was administered to 69% 
entployees. It was given on a 

assessiRent was administered one-on-one. one C^roan-Ainsworth 
School District teacher to one employee- ^^^L^t^SISlTt^^ 
interview was conducted in private, and the 
insured that his/her individual responses would be kePt 
confifentxal. The employee was not sjcpected to J*?^^^ 
write anything during this assesssent. It is felt hy those 
3f us teaching, that the statisUcs I am ^ut to share 
vith you are if anything low. It has been my e^rience 
that t>«>se individuals with little or no rseding and writing 
skills are luost litoly to hide it. Since this survey was 
adttinistered on a volunteer basis it is wUikely tha^JJf Jf^ 
a trkia pertsentage of those with low '^^i^^^^^t^^^r 
regardless of tba painstaking steps ths staff and I «ada to 
raJoT all sAiplov^ fe-1 comfortable while it was being 
administered. 
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JlSfov^^t** .|T^i^rranio« «1lect«<. ,«n.U vc.ld have b..n 
surveyed . 

without a high school \n addition to the 

That IS •<^?'^*»^^L^f „t^tnr ' 4iplom«. 1*0 e^plcv-^* 

M^)tmti i* thetr abiUty to read. 
When wvio¥«»«» fSSmetIc ca«a»d them dxfficvltaea in 

write, and to perfosw t^^T ►he hcuHy employ*** sutveye.? 

write and do $impl« arithit»tic. 

of thoa- -*-^»»^^f s.j^;L5lhar?irc:^iS 

Sate t^ awroxiinat.^lY 1^0 t«opie. 
iR'«truct ion. 

In reapenaa to ^atvoni. about ff,atb*matiC5 - 

fit: thai: they had problem. vorVing traction.. 4acl««la 

In roaponw to questions about writing akilla. 

cf thoa. taRi«» the a.aeaa«mt aaid that thay could not 
«^lete an appdication or a fom. 

The Ca««n-A.na*«rth ataff concluded Jro,. thi. inf or^t.on 

t,x ISO people need adult Saaic Education. 
xa.S loo Wie v*nt a high school completion 
program* 
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Chairman Kildee, Thank you, 
Marcia, do vou have a statement at this time? 
Ms. MAHnsNS. No, Mr. Chairman. I'm just here to answer ques- 
tions. 

Chairman Kildee. All right. *>.ate Drummond. 

Ms. Drummond. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee, I appreciate the opportunity to speak to you today and com- 
mend you for addressing the important issue of literacy in the 
workplace. 

My name is Kate Drummond, and I am a human resource stcff 
assistant at AC RcKhester Division of General Motors. 

As I am sure you will hear many times throughout these hear- 
ings, the components necessary for educating a well-trained work 
force have expanded far bejrond the three R's that were the educa- 
tional goals of my generation. Today's workers need so many more 
skills to compete successfully in a global economy that it is mind- 
boiling just to list them. I feel somewhat like I'm going to brag 
because you now know that I'm a worker in this group. 

We need to be computer literate, critical thinkers who can read, 
write, listen and speak effectively, while understanding the tenants 
of group dynamics, goal setting, organizational effectiveness, et 
cetera. Simultaneously, it is becoming essential for us to excel in 
measurement techniques, interpret prints and graphs as well, in- 
crease productivity, and analyze, organize and prioritize. 

I can speak definitively only of AC Rc Chester's hourly and sala- 
ried work force, but I think we're statistically comparable to auto- 
mobile plants throughout the U.S. The graphs that have been dis- 
tributed to you show our employee population by age. As you can 
see, over 50 percent of our hourly workers are between the ages of 
40 and 54. Similarly, almost 46percent of our salaried people are 
between the ages of 41 and 55. That means that the m^ority of our 
employees would have graduated from high school between 1954 
and 1969. 

Just consider for a moment all the technol<^cal advances of the 
last 22 to 37 years. Again, it is simply mind-boggling. Were it not 
for the fact that GM has supported lifelong training for its employ- 
ees, I might not have been able to keep pace with all the changes 
and could be here before you today looking for a job. 

The city of Flint is justifiably proud of its educational institu- 
tions. My invitation to speak to you today came from my partici^* 
tion in one of our latest community educational endeavors. The 
Flint Roundtable was formed to addre^ improvement of the cur- 
riculum structure and instructional practice of Flint public, pri- 
mary, middle and secondary schools. Our community partners in 
this project include educators, administrators, business representa- 
tives, and social service specialists who are committed to the task 
of creating the changes nec^sary to prepare our children to meet 
the diverse demand of a 21st century global society. 

This community partnership should result in a smooth transition 
into seconda^ education, as well as workplace literacy in future 
generations. The city of Mt. Morris formed a similar coalition in 
1989 between the Mt. Morris Education Association, Mt. Morris 
consolidated schools, UAW Local 659, AC Rochester. Flint West, 
and the UAW/GM Human Resource Center here in Flint. 
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Currently their project utilizes the Skills 2000 pn^am with 
ON^" AC R^h^tei/Flint West employees^nd 260 Mt Morns 
high ihooi students to teach both .groups. The expanded basic 
skills I have outlined today. Currently, a 33 week course, adding 
the skills of career choice self-worth, and learning how to learn is 
being introduced to 260 ninth graders at Mt. Morns high school. 

The notable asper' of this project is that it is the first time that 
teachers participSing in the UAW/GM Human Resource Center 
oualitv education program have carried their awareness of the real 
industrial world back to the classroom by implementing much 
needed curriculum changes. This prc^m has been m ellect and 

jointly sronsored since 1983. , . , • . «. j ♦ 

Our city's high school students deserve this kind of concerted at- 
tention However. I hasten to add that our current work force must 
be better educated in expanded basic skills to ensure that these 
same students have the job opportunities that will be critical to a 
future healthy Flint area economy. 

Furthermore. I submit to this committee that genuine productive 
partnerships among labor, management. State and Federal Govern- 
ments, and our educational institutions are an absolute necessity 
for the survival of a healthy U.S. economy. , , , r. 

Some of these much needed prograrns have a ready begun, tor 
example, in 1990. the Michigan Institute for Adult learning and 
Literacy at Central Michigan University, the UAW/GM Human 
Resource Center, and the Michigan Department of Education col- 
laborated to research and develop the most effective methods and 
modules to train and retrain adults. Unda Taylor spoke about that 

The project is designed to improve worker productivity give 
them an opportunity to develop the higher level tesic slnlls re- 
quired in the workplace today, and provide the skiUs needed to 
benfcfit from on-the-job training. AC Rochester/ Flint West h:ts been 
chosen to be a pilot plant in this workplace literacy grant. 

Many studies support continuous draining of workers m an econ- 
omy marked by rapid economic, technol(^cal and structural 
change. Self-managed work groups, like those continuously bein^ 
formed at AC Rochester East, are excellent xanaples of how much 
American industrial workers can learn and accomplish, ihe 
MANIFS project, which stands for Manufacturing Information 
System, currently being used in Plants 3 and 7, uses a microcom- 
puter to keep track of machine setup time, maintenance and de- 
fects and stTP^ information. Updated maintenance history cover- 
ing the past three months are posted weekly on machines, ensuring 
that no repairs are needlessly duplicated, potential problems arr 
anticipated, trends can be spotted and correlated, oftentimes m 
-onjunction with vibration analysis, with setup and maintenance 
files to aid in root cause analyses. This results m proactive, not re- 
active, maintenance, saves millions of dollars in unnecessary costly 
repairs, and increases machine up-time and productivity. 

As pro-training on.^ruted as GM and the UAW are, they cannot 
be expected to do all that is necessary to deliver the components ot 
a well-educated work force alone. We need the financial backing of 
Federal and State government and the cooperation and support oi 
our educational institutions to succeed in a competitive global mar- 
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ketplac Federal moneys aimed at workplace literacy would 
strongi^ enhance the success^ our workers have already shown 
they can accomplish, and allow for an even broader impact than 
our local partnerships have been able to achieve thus far, I sincere- 
ly hope you take this message back with you to Washington for us. 
Thank you for your time and attention. 

[The prepared statement of Kathleen Drummond, with attach- 
ments, follows:! 



ERIC 
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Hr* chairsian &nd Meai^ers ct the Subc^mttee« I apprecxat« the 
oppor^uuty to appa^r before yoa today to addraas tbo Isaus of 
literacy in che voricplace* My aama is Kathleen Prtussond, and X 
as a Hoiuin Resource Mana^eMat CERH) 5ta<£ iissiffta&t at AC Koeliea*- 
tar Dlvlaion of Ceneral Motors. I a» a lifelong resident o£ the 
city of Flint, and fty five children and I have he&efited ttom 
FXin^*a edacational facilities # Including both puhXic aiui pnvmte 
primary a&d secondary schools^ C.S* Mott Cosamiity College and the 
ihiiversity of Hichicaa-Flint . Hy curreat participation on the 
Ea^loyer Fane! of the flint: aoundtahle vas the lapetus tor my invi- 
tation to spea)£ to you today* 

Specifically, x have ceen asKed to testify on the cooponente necee« 
sary for educating & veil- trained vorKtorce* Both my career and 
sy personal life generate a prosound interest m this itsportant 
snhject • 

At Its si&pie8t« workplace literacy has l&<re n d escrihed by the Aseri- 

ran Society tor rraminq ^nd Deveiopaent (ASTD) asi 

**Those resding ana computatlDnai skills required of as ocenpa** 
tion in order for an osapioyee za engage successfully in the day-to-day 
opararions of the :ob." I 

The ASTB goes on to mfora us that, vorlcpiace literacy can be a 
pr coles yhen there is a change int 

*the quality of vor^c or products. 

*thfi characteristics or responsibilities of jobs< 

♦technology r 

*esiploye lnvoXve»ent in decision-maicingr ^ 
«the nimbers of niAorit^as^ older wra^ts, or isnigrants* 

Xaerican industry has long been facing all of the above changes/ 
challenges. The average UAW vorleer at General Motors is 40.8 years 
old and vould have graauated from high school in 1968. At that tisse^ 
there vere no cosputers in high schools anyvhere in the vorld* Cos* 
puters vere the sise of small rooM sod fonnd prisarily at UAiver<- 
$ities. Today/ large cottpuners are the else of brief esses and are 
found just about e^^ryvherei. pleying an increasing role in the 
"average* vorker duties* Presently » adult basic education funding 
IS restricted to those persons without a high s^ool diploma or a 
GEP certificate* This all or nothing approacii to eligibility for 
Msic s)tills prograas does not recognise the increased siKills re^ 
quireunts vtth vhich siany ''average* vorkers are faced- Pjb jobs b^^ 
coB» s^re complex* the definitions of vorlcpiace literacy and the 
basic sKills neeaed to perfors jobs have eicpanded. learning nev 
technology is not enough; the noet productive voricers of the future 
must also be able to apply that technology, in shorts they ttuet 
possess critical thinJcing sicillSf process infonnation asid interpret 
facts « logically apply problem-<>solving techniques and be able to 
cojBBunicate in both oral and vritten fors* These 1990*8 "basic 
fiKills" were certainly not those defflsnded by General Motors vhM our 
"average"* UAH vorKer entered the vorttpiace over tventy years sgol 
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„* accapt the prwis* that vorfcplaca litarmcy sfciils 
*^ /^id auBstion at ti;l8 point vouid be -How isportant thoegii 
'***°.L«a«ar5M its vor>cer» to th« Oaited states?" For tUm 

tSntng HIT scietttists, engineers and acenMastB! 

-The Onlted Statae haa no cJiOica^teat to coattawi in the 
world aarJcet for aanatacturea. ■ 

,„«.»»«rB Cite nuaerous econosuc arg««»»ts for the ioporcaace of 
I^«jS?S"n« aa* SS!" Ju. that »anJacturing firw •"^"f 
BBnttfactttriO| a» ^se^ccn and deveiopiWBt done b? Aaerxcan iadastry. 
tttaUy JSe c 3 CoasresB agceea that oaaafactturj-Sff aad ita 

S?'J;-;h«rS.S yoi tna ;SpeJ: aL Vision of this edacatlonaX part- 
nerahip prograa- 

PUSPOSEi TO assist in vhe isproveaent c$ edttcatioaai 

coses isr the youag people of the FUnt ana Geneaea 
public Schools* 

vtSlOtJ : Througn significant iaprovesenta in <:«"ic«laa. 

ductule and iaain:ctional practice, the atadeata 
of the Geneaee conaty sebooi districts will becoae 
the beat eoucated/trained graAnatoa in the U-S-, 
TConoBicaily seif-sttfftciatst in a c<»petitxve 
global ecTOony aad conatmctiw citiaana withia 
o«tr deoocratie aoeiety. 

»«.».«<-»,*B«r X s»»ovs you the Project Deaign. kt roa 

of Flint rchlidren ia concerned, no coomaaity ra»o«C8 haa 

di^riUSrencoBpaesiaf inpat to laprevtng the 

o£^"%Slic a^ois. Staiistically speaking, heirever. the J^uita 
Of lit iSora vilX net be Salt in the vorjtfotce for at J^'^- 
JSd JSilfthia Kind of effort vili r-aait in .^*!!J'^Ser* 
JSt^te generatioaa. -t doea not solvo the probiema of today a iroruer*. 

It haa cose to ay attention that the biil you ate c««>*i£"^°2.i-- t 
direJJad^iaarUv at votKera in a«all and «Mliom axse ^ 
JiiftSt^iiS;;* in large induatry can aad ebould b. -UfiJ^* 
bSefSt from the r.«»urce» foa '^^^i^.'S^fStiS Jo S^tSSS: 
OXK and General Motors have alvaya J? J^SiJ^ia 4b- 

Sifo?SaS. Exaapies of tUla Inclada the Tnitioa ^wtatance Program, 

SlioSraad tocal Paid Edacattoaal taave FrograM, AW'»»*i=5f5if.. 

Prog?^/«*«- f**" considerable efforta and »or,«tary 

SiH wttiinue whether or not federal ""'••^it^J^ 

The q«eat.oft ia one of partnerabipt Could «e do a better 

th! laai*taace of federal reaource. targeted at vorltplace iltertcy? 
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I bi^lifit^ n cGVLlA. In sa&f UAV/GM varksito», Stita Adtilt Edtusmtioa 
PrograM ptovido basic sieills iaatruc^ton to ^bostt iat«r#»t04 vorMrs 
vhe iaeic a hl^h schooi dlplc»s& or QtO. t7afortmat«iy# t!iM* tesie 
akiiX* daraioipMOt efforts, vlUla very ta^rtaut* are not normlXr 
vorkplace focusad. Fo^ axao^la. Beolea& Alga»ralc Thaory la 80* 
usaally taught in a baaic skills cos^oaaAt* Tat, rotetie eospu- 
tM languagas , ara <iarivad troa Boolaafi AXgabra^ and &aatarli»9 it 
voald graatlf eahanca the vorirpXaea literacy os our aatos^i^^ ^*>^ 
plcyaaa. A gentxina prodoetlva partaarship asimg laiwrr 9muiga«mit» 
tha State and Federal govarnBeata and oar local edaeational iaetitti'* 
tlons could only enton^ a o^r efforts tovard a cos^titive and literate 

Haay stadlea support eontinttoaa traiaiag of vorsoars in ae eooawy 
mrMd by rapid econosic* teclmoiogieai and stractarai ehaa^e. X 
vottld like to Mat ion tve heret 

1) . Tl^e national Aoadeaiy ot Eagiaeering aotaa that 

coatmaoaa adooatioa is esseatlal to increasing 
aationai prodactivity# especially for the tecimi*- 
cal i^erkforea. The Aead6»y believea* therefore, 
that institutional aad individual cttaaitsent to 
lifelong aducation should be encouraged and 
strengthened. Although the primary responsibility 
lias vith the individual* industry and goverament 
should provide opportunities and support for 
vorXer participation* 3 

2) . The President's Coaaission on ladnstrial Cospetirtve* 



nese is even aore epeeific* It urges ^.hat the U.S. 
tax code not further bias efl^Xoyers against funding 
e^loyee training ^ that future congee in tax lav 
eeex a balanced treatwMt of investMnta in physical 
and htnaa capitals ard that aia^oyer^f iaaneed 
tuition be peraanentiy eata^»ted froa personal incoae 
tax. In Addition ^.he conalssion advocates strength- 
ening the ability of voeatioaai and coaeunity coll^ee 
to provide industrially rei< vant training, to this 
end« the federal governmnt should offer increased 
fundingi technical conaitteea shoui be established 
under the Vocational Training Act to provide curricu- 
iDtt^relatad inforaation to tha schools i and the states 
should creaM eqfuH^aent pMls to alleviate shortages 
ana to facilitate the aharlng of scarce resources*4 



These recoBMndations are vell^foundad and vould be of obvious benefit 
to our vorXforee* liovever^ ae ve all )cnov» they vill be difficult 
to iapleaent. 

The issue of vorkplace lltera^nr id one of the met diverse and coa- 
plicated challengoa we face today* it is one that I feel sprite 
auch greater and breeder federal par^icipatioa. I aa certain also 
that it is an area In vhich ve auet aad vm prevail. Thank you 
very s^h for your inf.arest ia cur coumaity. I aa certain that 
OMeral Motors and the Flint tonndtable viii loM forvard to 
folloving your progreas. 
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The ASTO National Coater«ttCd on Technical and Sicllis Training* 

Made in AttTiea . the MIT Camtssion on Industrial Productivity. 

National Acadaay of Engineering, -The Technological DiBensions 
of International CoBip«titivenoss** , pp* 66»67. 
T>i« President's coaaissioa on Industrial Co«petitivenesa, 
""Global Co^et^tion" * vol» 1» pp. 35-36. 
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nr, Chalr»Ai4 And Headers of the Subeomlttdd, I ai^preclate the 
oppottuAlty to €p«Ak to you tod^f and coamead you for addr#B«lBg the 
laportaat isaua of literacy ta th« workplace. 

Ky natte la Kate DniaaOTd awi 1 *» a Buaaa E«sourc« Staff Assistattc 
ac AC Rochest«r Division of Caneral Hocoxs Corporation* 

As l*« sura you will hear many ttoea thtougheut tbasa hearings > 
the coatpooeats necessary for educating a vell-tralaed TOrkfcree Kave 
expanded far beyond the 3Ra that vere the educational goals of my genera- 
tion, todays vortters need so many «ore skills to co^ete successfully 
in a global economy that it*g ftind-boggling just to list thea. We need 
to ^ computer literate, critical thliOtere ^ho can read, write, listen 
and speak effectively while understanding the tenets of group dynaiaicst 
goal setting, organi;cationai effectiveness, etc. Siasuits'^eously, It is 
becoming essential for us to excel in weasuremeat techniques. Interpret 
prints and graphs ♦ increase productivity and analyse, organize and 
prioritise. 

I can speak definitively only of AC Rochester's hourly and salary 
workforce, but I think we are statistically comparable to automobile 
plants throu^ottc the U.S. The graphs that have been distributed to 
you sh<»# our e^loyee population by age* As you can see* over SOX of 
our hourly workers are betweea the ages of ^0 and 54. Slallarlly. almost 
^6% of our salarisd people are between the agea of 41 and 55. that means 
that the majority of our employees would have graduated from high school 

between 1954 anC 1969* 

Just consider for a moment all the technological adve- .es of the 
last 22 to 37 years. Again, it is siwply mind-boggling I Were it not for 
the fact that CH has supported lifelong training for its employees, I 
might not have been ebie to keep pace vith all the chwiges and could have 
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Tha City of niec is justifiably ptoud of its ftdacational instStotiona 
aad ay iavitaUon to »p«Acli to you today came from ay partlcipfftieo in oo» 
of our lat««« COTTOBtcy aaueatioMl «d««vpr«. Th« Flint Roundtabl* wa. 
£o«»d to address tha ispTweiMnt of the curriculum structure and Instruc- 
tional practica of rilot public priaary, middle awt sacendaxy schools. Our 
coBBunlty partners in this project i«lud« educators. adBinlstrators. busioaas 
rcpresantstives aud social sarvlca specialists vho are coBBsitted to tba task 
oi ctaatiug tha chaugss necessary to prepara our children to »eac the divara. 
demsnds of a 2lsc century global sociaty. Ibis comB««ity pattnatsbip should 
reault in a ssootb transition iato poat-sacoadary education aa wsll as work- 
place Utaracy in futura generations. Tha City of Mt, Morris fotmed a slailax 
coalition in 198« becwaan tbe Mt. Morris Education AsBOciatioo. «t. Morris 
consolidated Scboola, UAV Local 659, AC Rochester Fliat-fcaat and tha UAW/GH 
Huaan Resource Cantor. Currently, their project utilizes the Skills 2000 
Prograa with ever 1.000 AC Rochester Flint-West ettployaes and 260 Mt. Morris 
high school students to teach both Rrouns th. "expanded- ba«1r ^Ulls I»Te 
outlined today. Correncly. a 23 week course adding the skills of career 
choices, salf-wrth and learning «W to laam is being introduced to their 
260 ninth gtaders. The notable aapact of this project is that it is the first 
tiaa that taschara participating in tha tlAH/CH HRC Quality Education Program 
have carried their a«ar«nesa of the real industrial world back to the claaa- 
room by laplesanting each eeeded curriculum chsi^es. Our cities' high school 
students desarva this kind of concerted attention. Howvet. t hasten to add 
that our COWm workforce i©ST b« batter educated In -expaodad" basic skills 
to enauTS that those high school students have tha job opportunittas that 

will be critical to a future healthy Flint-area econoay. 

Pttrtharrore, I subaiit to this Sobcomsattea that genuine productive partaar- 

ships aiung labor, maw^eoaoc federal govanaants and out aducatjonai 
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%tm AbMlttta nee#Mi€; for the stunrival of a hMithy U«$* 



econosr* Some of chese e^tcli needed prOgreoe hAve already befuo* For exaa^le* 
la 1990 the Michlgm Institute for Adult ie&rolttg «ad Litereey at CtMral 
Mlehigaa Univereityi the SAW/GSt auaan &eeouree Center ood the Mlehigen 
I^eparoMftt d£ Edttcaticn collaborated to reaeareh aiaui develop the moat affective 
sethod^/oodtilea to train aod retrala adulta* Th% project la dealgned to 
imptw^ vorxer productivity^ give theft en opportunity to develop the higher 
level baaie skills re<ivlred in the workplace, and provide the skilla needed to 
benefit froo on-the-job treinlng* AC Rocheeter Fliat-4}eat hae been choaen to 
be e pilot plant in this workplace literacy grants 

Many etudiae airport continuoue training of workers in an econony narked 
by Taptd ecommic* technological and structural change. Self-eianaged vo;rk 
groups* like those contlmwisly beit^ forsed at AC Ro^ascer^East* are 
excellent exai^lea of how auch A»«rican industrial workers cm learn and 
acc^lieh* The HftolS project (Haimfac curing Information System) currently 
being used in Plants 3 «)d 7 usee a fflicrocooputer to keep track of machine 
sec-up» maintenance and defect/scrap Information. Updated maintenance 
hiatoriae covering the past three months are posted waakiy on machines, insuring 
that no repairs are needlessly duplicatad, potential problems are anticipated* 
trends can be epotted aM correlated - oftentimes in conjunction with 
''^Hretion analysis with set-up and malncenancs filee to aid in root 
cause analysis^ This results la pto-ective, NOT resctive maincenance* savea 
oillion of dollars in unecccssary costly repairs and increases nachine uptime 
sad productivity. 

AS pro-training oriented as CK and the tUH are^ they camtot be expected 
to do alone eU that is necessary to deliver the cosponenta of a well-educated 
workforce* tfe need the fitttnciel backing of federal and atata govern^ 
nents and the co-operation and support o£ our edncational institucione to 
encceed in a competitive global fflarketplace. Federal mmiaa aimed at workplace 
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iit«^acy would str<mglv eahance the »ucc«ts««s workers havii alresdv 
fihdiwv they can occcnnplish^ and allow tot an $veti brdjadar iapaec thao 
ottt local pattti«fahips have been able tq achi«v« thus far* I sincerely 
Ijopa you t^iko this acasas© back to Wavhlngtoo £or us. ThatUt you for your 
tia# And attention^ Mr. Chalrmn and Hewbets of the Subco«mltte«, 
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Mr. GooDUNG. iPresidingJ I'm getting all sorts of power again. 
The Chairman ga.v<i me the gavel. Vm sure he will be back shortly. 

To Mr. Bunch and Linda Taylor, I would say it isn't that we 
haven't given what you have said an awful lot of thought; our prob- 
lem is trying to get one-tenth enough money to do the worker re- 
placement programs and job retraining programs. In my district 
alone there is a waiting list a mile long. Of course, part of it was 
mismanagement, but a part of it is that we've had several plants 
that have closed recently and there are workers who need to be re- 
trained. 

What do you see as our m^or role in upgrading the skills of 
w>rkers? 

Mr. Bunch. When you say "our," do you mean Government? 
Mr. GooDUNG. The Federal Government- 

Mr. Bunch. Well. I think what we're sayixig in vour testimony is 
that there certainly has to be a partnei^p. It s a job here too 
large for any one entity. You're looking at unions, companies, and 
State and Federal Governments. It's a role that everyone has to 
play a dramatic part in. We see the Federal Government's role as, 
first of cdl, maybe coordinating curriculum development along with 
the State governments, along with assisting the State school sys- 
tems or county school systems in some cases acro^ the country. 
But there has to be a c<x>rdination, where we move in a direction 
that address^ the issue. 

I think right now we're uoing it on more of a piecemeal basis. 
Some of our plants are able to (K}ntact the Federal Government and 
maybe a grant is approved. Sometimes it might take six or eight 
months before they even know. We have locations — and I'll name 
one, Bowling Green, KY, for instance — that has been waiting for 
eight months on a workplace literacy grant. Hopefully they'll hear 
something in March. 

The burden fedls back on us internally most of the time to try to 
address the issue. Even though we have been fortunate in acquir- 
ing a lot of grants throughout the system, still the burden falls 
back on us. I think we need to find the proper approaches, along 
with the State school systems, and develop the curriculum and 
move forward in addre^ing the issu^. We have a lot of pilots, es- 
pecially here in the Flint area, where the school teachers come into 
the plants in the summer, the quality education pn^am, whare 
we think the sch(x>l system gets the benefit out of that as well as 
us, bringing thc^ two groups tc^ether and understanding what 
n^ds to be taught in the future as far as what ty;^ of curriculum 
development. Also, it assists our pi ^nt training folks in understand- 
ing the development pkxx:^^ that the outside profi^ionals bring 
in-hou%. 

Ms. Taylor. Our written testimony piovides some veiy specific 
kinds of recommendations about what kind of role you could play 
for us. But the general role of helping to integrate State and Feder- 
al sources and the general role again of integration between the 
public and private sector is one that the Government could certain- 
ly help us with. Of course, this is in addition to the funding that we 
talk about. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I have been working so hard over the last so 
many years, trying to convince everyone that illiteracy is an inter- 
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generational problem, that I have to think it through to find out 
how we make sure we don't lose sight of that. In the past, one of 
our major problems, I think, has been the adult education commu- 
nity was over here, the early childhood education community was 
over here, and another group some other place. Really, it's an in- 
tergenerational problem and we won't break the cycle until we 
deal with it in that manner. So I have to think it through as to 
how we do what you're both saying, but also keep in mind the pre- 
school youngsters, et cetera, 
ril give you the gavel back. 

Chairman Kildee. {Presiding.] Thank you. "Mr. Chairman." 
Mr. GooDUNG. Mr. ex-Chairman. 

I did want tc ask Dena a couple of qu^tions while I'm at it. 

You said you served 500 during the grant period. Was it easy to 
keep those 500 quite active and continuing throu^ the entire proc- 
ess, or did you have a lot of them here today and gone tomorrow 
and that kind of thing? 

Ms. Hartman. We do see some of that, but no. it was quite easy. 
Usually an adult is ready. When they come back in, it s unlike a 
high school student. 

Mr. GooDUNG. The second question, where you indicated that six 
percent could not complete an application, do you feel that that 
probably is a very low figure in that, if you had asked all of them 
to complete an application, you might have found it was 20 per- 
cent? 

Ms. Hartman. Right. This was not a random selected survey by 
any means. But yes, I think it would have been higher. 

Typically, that's the hardest student to get into the lab, the one 
who has» the reading problem. They have spent most of the:r life 
hiding it; they usually have someone who aids them at home in 
hiding it, and there's a lot of shame attached to it. 

Mr. GooDUNG. In the past you could hide it and sti'l provide for 
your family 

Ms. Hartman. That's right. 

Mr. GooDUNG. [continuing] and now you can't do that any 
longer. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. 

Before I start my questions, I want to call attention to the fact 
that a few of our public officials are here. One is Reverend Russell 
McReynolds, an old friend of mine and a meiaber of the Flint 
Board of Education. It's good to see you. One wh<^ name is very 
familiar to me, Dan Kildee, past chairman a the County Board of 
Commissioners and a member of the County Board of Commission- 
ers. And one who served with me in both State L^islature, Phil 
Mastin, is in the back of the room there. I appreciate their atten- 
tion because government can play a role. Government must play a 
role in trying to solve th^ problems. 

Let me ask a couple of questions 

Mr. GooDUNG. Other than he's taller, younger and more nand- 
some, is he a relative? 

Chairman Kildee. He's taller, younger, more handsome, and a 
relative, yes. My nephew. 

no 

o 
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In his budget. Mr. Bunch, the President calls for the elimination 
of the Trade Adjustment Act. Right now you can get trammg and 
some benefits while you're taking the training. How would that 
effect workers in this State if the President s proposal were to take 

^^Mr' Bunch. I would have to answer that from the viewpoint of 
being an auto worker all mv life. Unless he was mtendmg to ad- 
dress the import issue along with it. I think hes on the wrong 

"Chairman Kildee. How many people now are taking advantage 
of Fome of the training that they 're >le to get under the Trade Ad- 

'^^Mr^BuNCH. Of course, it generally comes in with our dislo^ted 
worker population, and then the active worker training. But being 
a local union president myself, and being involved m that situa- 
tion, and al^ fcing out of what is nov/ a closed plant withm the 
GM f.ystem, I can tell you that the membership that I represented 
in the Atlanta area took great use of Trade Readjustment Act 
training, which is now TAA training, I believe, one or the other. 

Chairman Kildee. Yes, TAA or TRA. , v . 

Mr. Bunch. But certainly it gave our people a chanj^ to go out 
and learn new skills in the community where they could find addi- 
tional jobs, because those jobs were no longer available withm the 

GM action. , , . . _ ^. 

One of the issues that we face is the downsmng of the auto com- 
panies in general. These people have to go out and learn new skills. 
Those jobs are not available for them internally any more, of going 
out and coming back within a few months or maybe a few years. 
Now thry're looking to go out into other arenas within the commu- 
nity or the country. They need training. There has to be training 
provided or they'll wind up in the low pay, low skill Jobs. That at- 
fects the entire economic situation for not only them but the coun- 
trv 

Chairman Kildee. Related to TAA or TRA, the unemplovment 
insurance pr(^am, how does that work for th<^ workers who are 
unemployed and need training to get themselves back into employ- 
ment? Does unemployment address any of those needs at ail? 

Mr. Bunch. My experience is that it's the same issue with i KA. 
It ties in with some of the similar type philosophies. In niost States, 
you are first placed on a low-paying job or the first job that s avail- 
able. I think that's a good, short-term solution, if you re just look- 
ing to get someone off of unemployment. But if you re lookmg to 
get someone into an area that can be a benefit not only to provide 
a good income for their family but also to i»y good taxes and be a 
good input into society, that there has to be some trammg there to 
provide for the types of jobs that are conrmg along in the countiy, 
and provide that training and influence to get them into those j^. 

Chairman Kildee. Dena, or maybe Marcia can answer this. You 
actually have some classrooms in the Metal Fab plant. I was out 
there and was really impressed with that. What type of classes do 
you provide in the plant? Do you do any basic literacy in the plant? 

Ms. Mahrens, Yes, we do. We provide classes for those who don t 
have their high school diploma, and then we also provide enrich- 
ment classes, as far as computer training and that type of thing. 
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Chairman Kildef.. Do you see any effect upon the lamily unit 
when say. you find a father or a mother who has tried to hide his 
or her lack of literacy? Do you see any positive effect upon the 
family urit when the father or mother begins to get those skilis/ 

Ms: Haktman. Absolutely. A lot of times— You were talking 
about dropout prevention this morning and it made me think ot 
the number of times we've heard people come in and say I need to 
do it because my chi.d wants to drop out because, after ull. you did 
it dad. so why can't L that sort of thing. I think once you have 
education, it is something you value when you pass that along to 
your children. They, in turn, value it. , 

Chairman Kildee. So the children see that the parents really 
need to become better educated, to become— 

Ms. Hartman. And the parents are seeing that their children 
need it which is why they come back. Also, to demonstrate to their 
children that this is something that they have to do. 

Chairman Kildee. How many people have you served m the 
Carmen-Ainsworth prt^m? , . , , ^ 

Ms. Hartman. We ha^ e served 500 m the last 18 months. 

Chairman Kildee. That's \ery good. I was really impr^ed when 
I toured the plant the last time to talk to the students, ijey had a 
very good feeling. Very often when one's cognitive skills are in- 
creased, one's effective skills are increased also. I think it s very 
important. I saw some people who had caught the spark because 
they had really made that breakthrough. That's very important to 

^^iThink they are more valuable to themselves, but also more val- 
uable to the employer and more valuable to society. I was im- 
pressed with that. ^ ^ , 

Can you tell us something about, any of you here, how you re- 
cruit—if I may use that term— people into the various programs^ 

Ms. Hartman. Speaking for adult literacy students, the most ef- 
fective way is through a student who had learned how to read. 
Usually, once they had a first or ^cond grade reading level, they 
no longer mind sharing with someone that they didn t know how to 
read. That's the best way that we get students up 

Chairman Kildee. Another person talking — - 

Ms. Hartman. [continuing] another person. Oftentimes supervi- 
sors are involved and encourage people to come up and see us. But 
they are very skilled in hiding it. They're extremely skilled m 
hiding it. A supervisor would not necessarily know that someone 
doesn t know how to read. They have tremendous memories. But 
once they learn how, even just a bit, a shred, then they're the first 
ones to tell everyone that they didn't know how to read and that s 
where others belong. 

Mr. GooDUNG. They're born again. 

Ms. Hartman. That's right. „ ^ . r * .u * 

Ms. Taylor. Our written testimony alludes to the fact that we 
recently reached contractual language that will provide for the es- 
tablishment of a skill center at each one of our General Motors lo- 
cations during the life of this agreement. 

We are now instituting pilots in terms of establishing those skill 
centers which will be cooperative efforts with the local education 
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provider to deliver basic skills training to employees and their 
spouses. 

We have learned, through the efforts of the pilots that we have 
so far. that recruitment is a very important, up-front part of a suc- 
cessful program. Recruitment efforts that we nave investigated so 
far include in-plant meetings, where the manager and the local 
union chairman talk about the establishment of the skill center. 
We find if employee can bring their spouses and their children 
through during an open house kind of an effort, that that really 
helps. 

We do put up pesters and put it in the plant newspaper and that 
kind of thing, but when you deal with people with basic skills prob- 
lems, it is sort of a self-defeating kind of thing. So we try to do it 
more one-on-one. 

We have a plant that has used local in-piant trainers to just set 
up counseling offices so that people can informally drop in and ask 
about the skill center, that kind of thing. Sx. we have employed all 
different kinds of methods. But the establishment of a skill center 
will require that every single location inv^t some effort in time, in 
terms of recruitment, for people that n^d basic skills trainii^. 

Chairman Kildes. It's very encours^n^. This panel has been 
very encour^ng. You can see that there s hope there, even for 
those who are teyond the traditional school age and out of the tra- 
ditional school setting, that you can really provide th<»e services 
for them- It is really a human inv^tment. It s almc^t a capital in- 
vestment in people, because they are going to be much more pro- 
ductive, and not just for the company. I'm on the Budget Commit- 
tee, t<x), as is Bill, and on the Bud^t Committee we're looking at 
not as much money coming in. When people are skilled, rather 
than drawing on the Treasury from time to time in their life, 
they're going to be contributing to the Treasury. It's a great 
human investment, and I think it is something that government 
should encourage. 

You have the UAW/GM cooperation here, and our tax laws, our 
education laws, all should make that cooperation as smooth and as 
easy as possible. It should certainly not put in disincentives to pro- 
grams like this. 

I have teen aware of this, but very often, you can know some 
thin^ and not really realize them. You have made it much more 
real here today. I want to go back and see that we get as much 
incentive as i»^ible for this type of pn^ram and certainly not 
place disincentives in your way to really uj^rade people. Upgrad- 
ing i^ple is ui^rading our society. 

If you have anything else to add here — Mr. Bunch? 

Mr. Bunch. We are in the process of developing a tape from such 
an individual that ^ ould probably focus on both of your groups 
today, the dropout prevention rate as well as workplace literacy. 
This individual has had quite an experience in his life out of Indi- 
ana. We'll be sure to forward you a copy of that. He's a very moti- 
vational individual who talks about all of the issues, about how he 
made it in the workplace without being able to read and write, and 
how he tricked people into actually doing his reading for him and 
all of these things, until he finally said one day I want to address 
this issue. 
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But even trying to addre^ it, being dyslexic, he ran into some of 
the same problems he ran into back in high school of not temg 
able to ieam in the normal environment with adult learners, bo it 
would really be an insight. As a matter of fact, he won the literacy 
award at the White House this year. Patrick Swayze introduced 
him. So we'll send you a copy of that tape. 

Chairman KiLDEE. I would appreciate that. 

Does anyone else have any closing statements? Mr. Lroodimg. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I think it was Linda that said somethmg about a 
long-term tax exclusion, and the Chairman alluded to the tax laws 
should also help in this situation. The problem that we run mto. oi 
course, is jurisdictional battles. Sometimes you know you should 
write the legislation in a certain way but you don t do it simply 
because you don't want it referred to another committee, because 
nine times out of ten, what you wanted to do never gets completed. 

For instance, if you mention anything dealing with taxes, you 
had better have an awfully good "in" with Mr, Rostenkowski or 
you're not going to change any of them. 

I was also going to ask. do you tap into adult ed money m your 
programs? You do. , 

Last, did you say we have a mayor m our presence.'' 

Chairman Kiluee. No. 

Mr. GoODUNG. I thought you said we had a mayor m our pres- 
ence. I was going to just make a comment. I notice all the gover- 
nors were pleased at the President's suggestion that he send back 
all those programs and send the money with it, and all the mayors 
are opposed to it because the governors won't give them any. So 1 
was going to ask him where he stood on that. 

Chairman Kjldee. I won't make any comment on that. 

[Laughter.] 

I want to thank this panel. I really appreciate it very, very 
much. Your testimony was excellent and very, very helpful. 

Each year I go hat in hand to the Ways and Means Committ^ 
asking to make _permanent the educational exemption, and ^ch 
year Chairman K(»tenkowski hands me one year at a time. So I 
know the path to the Ways and Means Committee. We got it one 
more year, but I've go to try to get that as permanent. 

Ms. Taylor. Please hang in there, 

Mr. Bunch. We appreciate it very much. 

Chairman KiLDKE. Thank you very much. , . , 

Our last and final witness is Michael Gibbs, a student who is also 
a public official, are you not, Michael? 

Mr. Gibbs. I'm a member of the Mayor's Youth Forum, 

Chairman Kjldee. Very good. Michael also was an intern in my 
ofTice in Washington, DC. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL GIBBS, STUDENT 

Ml . Gibbs. Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank you for this op- 
portunity to share with you some of my experiences as to the im- 
portance of students having a more active role in their school and 

community. , « r^x.- c 

Information that has been provided to me by Flint s Police Chief. 
Fay Peek, shows us that out of 100 students. 80 are the typically 
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involved and motivated students. These students are an asset to 
their community and to their school. Five out of the 100 students 
are what you would consider your hard core drug dealers and gang 
members who are beyond help at the local school level. The re- 
maining 15 students are what you would consider your borderline 
individuals. They could be influenced for god or for bad. This is the 
group who needs to be and must be addressed. If they do not find 
help and support within the school system, they will turn else- 
where. These 15 will have the greatest potential to reap the bene- 
fits that the community and the school programs offer. 

Programs available in our local community include the interven- 
tion program, a program we heard earlier about this morning. This 
program starts with junior high students and works with students 
who show symptoms of disinterest such as coming to school late, 
bad academic work, and behavioral problems. This program pro- 
viues adult and peer counseling. Another program, called the re- 
trieval program, is geared towards bringing back students who 
have previously dropped out. These programs try both to prevent 
dropouts and to aid the dropout to return. However, I ^ that the 
need exists before symptoms become visible. 

I believe that it is necessary to buiid into the educational system 
the student factor. This factor is the recognition of the student's 
ability to have intelligent input into their learning process. The 
same* thing also applies on the community level. Students need to 
have the opportunity to voice their concerns and feelings. These 
voices need to be listened to by understanding school administra- 
tors and community leaders. 

Where an active and influential student government is in place, 
it can address the needs of that schwl community. However, not 
ail schools have the ideal student government. Therefore, the com- 
munity must lend its support to the school and the students. This 
could oe done through an ©ionization such as the Mayor s Youth 
Forum. 

In Flint, the Mayor . Youth Forum is in place to address youth 
concerns. This Youth Forum's mission is to advise the city on 
issues relating to the student population. A forum such as this is 
available to the school or the individual who does not have a strong 
student government. 

For these organizations to have any real effect, they miist be 
taken seriously by our school administrators and elected ofBcials. I 
have seen first hand groups that have had an influence on students 
who have prospered. These groups were taken seriously by the 
adult advisors and, therefore, the student factor was recognized 
and respected. 

At my own school, the students decided that they would like 
input into the hiring of new teachers. Representatives were chosen 
by the student body. These students met with the headmaster voic- 
ing their concerns and reasons for their request. Because the adult 
saw the merit of having students involved and respected our judg- 
ment, today two students are part of the hiring committee at the 
Valley School. 

Another community voice here in Flint has also stated the need 
f{»r youth recognition. The Flint Journal and their New Year's Day 
editorial made a statement that they will devote attention to the 
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leeds of the Flint area youth. They have recognized what is evi- 
dent. The decisions being made today will affect the future of this 
city and Nation. Let the youth be heard and let the student factor 
be recc^ized. The youth is the future of our city and of our 
Nation. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Michael, for your testimony. 
Again, this will be made a part of our permanent record. 

One question. Knowing you. Michael, you come from a tradition- 
al family, as I did. and so many people don't have that advantage. 
How d(^s the school assist where there is a family that is not tradi- 
tional, or even dN'sfunctional? How can the school help that stu- 
dent? 

Mr. GiBBS. I feel the school should be able to help the student in 
providing counseling and background information. You know, the 
student is at school more than they are at home. Therefore, they 
should be able to work with their peers, work with their educators, 
principals and counselors, to be able to provide information and 
background and learning how to b«x>me good a^ts to our commu- 
nity. 

Chairman Kildee. Than you. 
Mr. Go(xiling. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Do these two students have a vote when it comes 
to teacher selection? 

Mr. GiBBS. Yes. I happen to be one of those two students. Wc ba- 
sically said that the teachers coming in here are supposed to be 
teaching us and we would like to be able to kind of see what our 
choices are. When this process took place this summer, we each 
had a vote as to who we thought the best teacher would be. 

Mr. GooDUNG. This is a private schcK)l? 

Mr. GiBBS. Yes, his is a private school in the city of Flint. 

Chairman Kildee. Michael, thank you very much. It's always 
goc» to have you before the committee. 

Mr. GiBBS. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. We will keep the record open for ten addition- 
al days for anyone who would like to submit testimony, and that 
testimony will be made part of the permanent record of this hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Goodling is going back to Washington very soon, in a few 
minutes. I again want to expre^ my deep appreciation for him 
coming here. It was the only way we could have a hearing, to have 
another memter present. 

Bill and I are basically in the education majority in the Con- 
gre^. Last year he worked cicely with the White House, and 
really bailed the White House out a couple of times, and got a bill 
through the House, a bipartisan bill, only to see it die in the 
^nate. When the new Education Secretary was appointed, my first 
choice, and I think the first choice of a majority of the Congress on 
both sides of the aisle, for the Secretary of Education — and I say 
this seriously, and he knows it — was Bill Goodling. 

Mr. GooDUNG. It's too bad he isn't Chief of Staff at the White 
House. 

[Laughter.] 
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Chairman Kildee. John Sununu had some other ideas. But I 
really feel that Bill Goodling knows education, loves education^ 
knows the Congress, and he is enormously respected. Again. I ap- 
preciate his being here today. 

With that we will stand adjourn^. 

I Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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The HonojpAtoie Dale Kild«« 
United States Representative 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, DC 2C515 



Date:feb£uary 12, 1991 WE: Testimony on Workplace 

Literacy and Adult teerninflr 



Dear Congressman Kildee: 

I appreciate the opportunity to suteit the following te8ti«»ny 
regarding the tK>rk and furding needs ot The Michigan Institute for 
Aduit Learning and Literacy* The Institute established by the 
state legislature in 1989 (PA 204) and is located at Central 
Michigan University* This unl^rsity base located in the center 
of the state is unique in that it provides access to all 
Mpulations and interest groups. Equally iiaportart is the 
university's research and teacher training function supportive of 
developing a long range institutionalized resource. Central 
Michigan UniversJ^tyf not unlike other institutions of higher 
education, is experiencing a funding crisis. Even und?r these 
circuiastances, support for and interest in our work reinains 
consistent. Space and utilities, as well as central office 
s^inistrativ^, budgetary and technological support services are 
provided by CMU. Currently, we operate at a tainimum level in 
teri&s of staffing and space. 

The following overview of the role and responsibilities of t:::c 
Institute includes information on soi» of our activities and cur 
perspectives on workplace training. Evidence of the need for 
federal funding and how it would be used is presented* 

The Institute is charged with providing leadership, services and 
support to both the public and private sectors in ln^roving 
workplace training and adult learning and literacy. Partnerships 
and collaborations with stakeholders throughout the state bring to 
our efforts perspectives and knowledge essential to supporting 
Michigan* 3 workforce in its transition to a technology based 
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regional and local levels. PJ* tz^^^ Extended learning 

Michigan DfP^^^ SLfSS ^ SeaimKrcSter. Three 
service* and the OJW/GM ^JJ^f^J^.T^i teafts ate providing input 
regional W/SA JhaJJijertT. their respective 

^ direction to all •Jgl^^^ilJ* ^w^^lStegration of a pr«ninent 
iaplettentation »i*^"'^^;r^th a technology based learning 
adult *«««»^"? Re used in facilitating 

sy»t«s '^^i^Sf t^iininS 5?Sgns and e«qployae learning 

:;fc:S.Tai:*StS|iar;f ?hi's projaJt-s purpose. 

A «jor workplace •fj-^^- -J^*i^.S^SlSfcH'^^^^ the 
potential for f ^Jl^g ?S?eaf lha Inatltute ia 

rn5?;Kt"eiSf !o?r.fd area. This 
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for this smch n#«l«« proies=v 

"cSSfnLiS S^the Th« Jdujt ^^^JP^^L'^ui Ua. teachers t. a 

national network oS Pf^Sf-S*?© instructional Strategies 5 
provide iaforaation on •fff^^iiS support and guidance through 
Additionally, teachers ^'iii^f^ftiTfS^^. rundicg i? needed to 
?Sticipation in local ^«««^^^ c^itY 

kniT^^'^^^^ their 
Splores the Pe^^^P^^i^^f.tS^^SKStaged) parents regarding their 
1Sono»ically/edacationally disa^nwjg^i^ ^^^^^ 

iJ^Sfin-echool iew^S^t. ?S*^le!eSot of their children in 
JSJStal eiiperience ^^J^?*^ J^emending designs for 

SraS^SLJe^diirhifM^^^ Chapter One programs. 

.ortunate i. ^J^lJli^^^f^.^^^^^^ ^ 

™^^^"d r..Sit:rn'£- £re^^sf sfi ^^^.o^o. 

iSlarchers ia *>«^,«»«":i2J?;di SiSrlJieS and identifying and 
Sd*^ldance s««in9 ifiSSiid to i^X^^ research 

reeoBoending pro jects . rttftOinj j lapiement the 

SSivitie. ?'«^S'iX/iSS"S?e'rresearS advisory committee. 
rwoBiaendatiotts of the institute 

The institute <^""« ^^jToS;: -t:^SSTo%:SiSxations e„j 
<a»8e»inates in£o«ati^ and loans^^^^^^ ^^^^^.^^ to 

iSSd a^rS^- r"oS?ce collections 

Ifl conclusion, we currently serve: 

4- ^-r,.*iflinfl eM>loyeea and upgrading 
. Business and industry in retraining ej»p j 
SiSlace skills and learning 
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• Educational institution* and Agencies in lACx^Miaq and iaproviag 
proqtaaa dealing with aduit tea "=^9 and learaingr 

• State Agencies and other groups in upgrading eatployee and 
ooaatttuent adult leacning and literacy programs 

we are wosXlag with Michigan's univeraitiea and *9«»;if»^" 
research, reperc and diaseainate iflfosssatiea or. e«etBpla»-v adult 
training, learning and literacy pr^rama and J!' "Jf « 

Michigan's adults will have the opportunity to P*«^f Jf*"^'"^^^ 
in today's society. They will poasess the upgraded skills and 

knowledge necessary to be a Pas* ,'*e^}«P^!i?«* f*^''^,,^, ^.,1 
competitive, nwdeni econony. Additionally, Michigan's adults will 
possess the skills and knowledge needed to f^F^ 
the learning ot their children and families. They will w»ow the 
satisfaction of participating fully in our society and 
contributing to the growth and well being of their coflBsunities and 
society at large. 

-n collaborating with partners and constituent groups, the 
Institute has the potential for ctt«nting the narriage between 
industry and education, with the necessary funding we can develop 
into a pensanent resource for workplace training and adult 
learning and literacy. Current priorities are centered on 
workplace training. Planning is asoving forward; coniBitisents to 
ejtolore funding have been wade to the oaW/SH Flint Regional Human 
Resource Center. Other activities will be further developed and 
isiplesented as funding is f orthconing . 

On behalf of the workforce we serve and other stakeholders 
throughout Michigan, I wish to thank you for your willingness to 
accept this testimony . tf you have any questions or would lixe 
further inforaation, please contact a». 



Respectfully submitted by. 




Executive l^^rector 
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NATIONAL ASfiOClATtONFOB^^ ADVANCEMENT Of CO LORED PEOPLE 



Fet»tu*iy 8, i/'i 



Offlo- BENJAMH^ I MrtfMM^, g.(ff^»»» DifffCfpr 

^-^ — T"""" — . ^ ^ ^ vtav* n«l 
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1. Then is not er^gh xncentkv^ with^ tne syetem for teachers ai^ eciictente to 



2* Michitiran hae coo many 8clv^oX di&tr^crs which reeuXta inefficiency and 
wasteo reaourcea. 

3. There i» too wucn reliance on local property tax contrxbation. 

4« The present school &xd forauia is inad^iuate and has never oeen fully funded. 

Michigan's children, particularly its black children, are paying dearly for this 
neglect # «ith tneir tutures aod even tneir lives* More can tee oone* More must 
Ds dons* 

The NAACP IS dcinq r.ore. In the Midwest there are currently r me active 8TS/5XS 
and JOB R£ADXN£SS proqrs»s# reacning soit* 10»OOQ students in the following 
citiess All3i,an* Sa'^^ie creefc, and Dowagiac. Michigani Alton, and East Chicago, 
Illinois; Indianapoixs, Indiana; Louisville, Kentucfcyr Cleveland and ColumOua* 
Ohio. 

With 18*000 adult memtN^rs* and a youth chapter* Detroit has a strong network of 
volunteer and processional support for the replication of our successful extant 
programs, we propose to initiate programs m the following schools^ Barl»our 
Magnet K.S., Cadillac M.S., Cody K.S*, Drew M.S., Haspron «*S*, Hutchms n.S.t 
McMicnel M.S., Taft M»S.. wetober M.S. ^ Detroit open, JJuwford and Mackenzie 

H.S- The estimated cost for the initiation of this 12 school program is $63,000 
per year. 

TgE DR<H»-<«IT PROBLKH 

Id a marketplace that d^oands increasingly sophisticated skills, with a critical 
decline in Of^»ort unities for unakilled labor, far too many of Detroit's black 
youth are ill--equipped to find work. Even though a high school diploaa has 
become a »inumm requirement , the drop-out and truancy rates as&ong black students 
continue to rise* In fact, for every two black high school graduates nationally, 
there is one black drop-;out. The national drop-^t rate for black teenagers is 
nearly twice that of whites. 

The erosion of hope discourses Detroit's black youth from perceiving the link 
between education and ee^loytsent, while deficient and biased public school 
practices proiride little incentive for cosspleting education* Discriminatory or 
racially indifferent hiring and prmoting practices re-enforee hopelessness, 
resignation and rage. 

The greatest task at hand ie to ^tivate black youth to acquire the skills and 
education which will make them employable^ and to des^etrate that this is their 
iRost likely romi to self-sufficiency. It is a formidable feat to persuade the 
d2.ecouraged that the achieveiBMfit of an education and a decent job are possible. 

Through its tested and successful programsr the HMCP helps your^stere return to 
or stay in sctool, complete their degrees, pursue higher education and/ or go on 
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8T8/SXS wxkB vith the cooporaticm of echools, tMCherVt chur^tM« and IocaX 
tmsiiMiSMm, to pcovite a vMri«ty of incmtivM ami rmardsi memurft^aoti 
infojrmtxoni and medial education* What t)m S»etroit miMF f^novidM is rM oS 
tHe city's moat respected conatituent or^aniKatione and a mesMrahip pool drav 
a net^iork of adrlaera, roi e*mode la and potential eeployera. The a«^|Aaaie of 
theee fUdkCP inten^^pendent prograaa is on saXf-helPf diecipllne and 
deterainat xon • 

It la aeil-eYident that a student cam^ learn l>aaie akllle temanded hy mployere 
xf he or ahe is not in achooi^ hen» the prepocuierance of untrainiKl aiul unaldlied 
hlacK drop-outa beara heavily on the 40*70% unwployisent rate for black 
teena^ra. At leaet fourteen percent of drop*-outa claim financial hardahip as 
Che reaMn for fXro^inq oat. Kaay are o^spelled to wrk to help support the 
hcmaotold^ which* more than likely » ia iteelf eupported by unskilled wa^e earners 
with deficient educational back^rounda. Yet many of tteae yoan9 people leaire 
school Nith unrealistic wage expectations to find work. Their lack of skills # 
information and guidance » coupled vith tto abeet^re of a diplona* prcnride thes 
with iceager acceee to even entry level ^otHi. ftoreover, tbe advanta^ of a high 
sc^EOOl diplom has doubled since 19SS^&$; thm drop-outs were merely thirty 
percent 8»re likely to be unemployed than high school graduatee. How the gap has 
wiiiened to s aixty*three percent greater likelihood of unen^loyment* While the 
^oblfHBa rate for white drojp-H^uts is forty-seven percisntr for blacks it le 
seventy-three percent, significantly worse than the situation for black drop-outs 
twenty years ago* 

FurthersK>rei out of three working drop-^ts fill jobs paying only minimum 
wages* The siean incoss^ for black males twenty to twenty-four years old without 
high school d^rees is S2,825 as coBs^n^ to a m^ian income of $7,674 for non- 
graduated whites m the same sge category* The official rate of black 
uims^loyment is 2*5 times that of whites « with the largest gap found monq people 
under the age of twenty-five* ^iiose young people who leave school hoping to 
improve tteir lot throu^ employment often learn too late that they are 
conai^ing themselves to chronic unsmploysmit or loiir wages. 

tebieving poor griHltos is another ma^or cauM of dro]KM.n9 out— forty*^two percent 
of drop-oute report getting moetly 0*e in school. Slack childrm fall behind 
earlier at^ in grMter proi!«^ione than «H)ita children^ and are eooner past the 
lK>int of catching up without cotCTHttrated rroedial help > 

Two national paiwls have fwnd tbat black ki^ scbool students arm suepei^UMi 
three times ae oftu as twites* Tte«^ blacks coa^iiMi only twm»ty-f ive pwcwat 
of the total echool pi^lation» they comprise forty psrcMt of all stt m peoded and 
expelled studmte* the ^ildren'e Oefmnse fund reports that at least l:w«sty^five 
pmreeot of all drop-outs had been euapended prior to thr r tiroppif^ out* studies 
by the U.S« Office of civil Rights show that black stade&te are owand-a-half 
tiaea mre likely to receive corporal punishment than whitee. These ineqfuitable 
and unproductive diaciplinary weasures contribute significantly to pereuadis^ 
black youths to leave school* 

The image u^oaed on black students by low acacNmic and diaciplinary eKpectations 
si^ly confirms a lov self-im^e aamg black youth* They are told ami «*shom'* 
in a variety of %mye that thi^ do not belcmg in school* A deeply ingrained sense 
of personal failure and individual worthlMsneea within the school enylroment 
focmhadom tte <toeision to drop out* Toang blacks turn eleewhere with the 
htti»g^ for an opportunity to d^mstrate eoapetency* bear ehildran and seek 

emiploytBenti hewing to eaerciee greater control over ^heir fates* Theee young 
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^mopxm hav« XittXa isotkwt^ that by iMving nehool th«f an •murlf^ ttelr mo 
)»laak tutorra. To teMJfc tl>a vicxous eycl«» ttm hmXlwmm that w muz ke» 

Tomrtia this Mir tte lUMU^ teai^md tha iKk-tO'5chool/star-in«sc!mX (Bra/sXS) 
Prograa. Folloiflnv arta ariaf daaerxi^ima of Bra/SIS f^rt^riypa azid ita coi^ ^ onw ta 
Bttl^portad tif tha MAMP's apaexaX coocrltatiM Fund. 

loitiatad four yaara a^t ttsa BMac*-ta-SC»XSL/StM-XJH8CS»8. Progrra airactly 
addraaMs «trop*^t and t^ruancy rataa aa«^ black studaata. 8n/52S off era 
cmaaal^sg^ rMacUai tramii^t toMiiork aaa4ataJiM« volusitaar ami poor tutoring 
ami aaittotui9f and a varxaty of imwitivaa and ra«#arda for kIigmdX attmda2tca» 
q0Od gractoa ami hiqh actool cmfilatiaR. XaeaativM tms^ trm qifta ot actooi 
aup^Xiaa to vouchara for iMal sarrlcaa ami products » to aavinga boi»la and 
BctoXaraiili^, aaosmr^iag tlia part^eipatim of is^i^ra of tha mBatanity* aa noXl 
&8 t&aix rac^nitl^ of acmtoic paraiatawa and acoonplistnant. FiaXd tripa ami 
9uaat apeakara ccamnicata xtm apactrw of jolt opi^irtttiiltiaa avallabla to skilled 
as^icmta* whila rouiforciag ttm f^lon tttat tha b«aafita of acadaaic 
achiaveojant trMslata into «s^oyoMt o^^pmtimitiea* 

ait^ maa Aa wn a atta&da]ica« tha aohooX aattlng providaa a widar audiofmi for nhhCP 
and otiuir a^nciea* program coi^tting h«^Xaasimaa« aXcotoi* drug abase* taan^ 
Ago pregnancy, crMa« and otter xssu^ which iis^i*da ttw wll'^lyajkiiq and social ami 
econome progress of *'at rxsk** youog i^ople* Aftar*-achooi prograsA addraaa tha 
naacia of tha hos»ilass kids who c«m hma to steltara or ara defied up in ^iblic 
housing projects. without attmtion ami aup«rviaiQO> thay ara easy pray for 
truancy* drug addiction* premature sexual activity, ^nd depre8sa.on« 

How cosipleting its fourth yaar* with flfty-sia sites reaching Bom 20,000 high 
school studantat STS/5IS has already produced visible reaults* 

liorkii^ witli school attemiance coordinatorst local B7S/SIS staff and trained 
TOlttoteera idMtify drt^mtt prone studrnts* ami t)^ target their efforts to 
convince those **at riak** to peraist* Thay enliat tha interest ami Involvement 
of parenta* %^irae poaitive relnfcurcnaint can f^rovifhi trwir children with a m:)or 
incentive to aueceed in achool* ** Career Days^ encour^e studente to think liMfg-* 
tem, develop goaia* ami pursue tlw tkilla neceasary to qualify thee for 
aatlafyif^ and rammerative occupations. BtSJSXS aleo provides guidance for 
capahle atutente «^ iMiire to puraue higher educatim. 

special claaaM in SIm^l History &ffer one of the sany ways in which STS/SXS 
challenge tl» n^M^tive istage and salf-iaaga of black sttuients as leea capable 
academically than whites. Tha program instiJ^ls <^i»eiplim* applicatim and 
deferred gratification* by shoei^ that with theee values one can develop the 
skills to effect chan^ with limitlaaa potential* and that without them* despair 
ia inevitable* 

!t is difficult to convince students to stay in school* when many who have 
achieved high achool diplomas are paased over by eeployere. with the active 
support of local buainaaaea* this can be ameliorated. Businesaea mrm invited by 
the program to a^ypt a sckool* providing inoMtivea t^ich includes part-time 
mploynsnt for atudentax vieita to aee how a busineaa operates i ssriaes and 
scholarahiiMf and gueat visits to the setKMle by minority personnel. 
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Finally, BTS/SIS *l«rt» tha co»mimitr"ftt"-lftr^ c«gu4in9 tlw ^romxtf of th« 
dror^^ ^n^im &»d its diUKrtm* wcxet*! conM<|iM»m» BTS/SXS <tam>Mtr«t«» 
thmt Hmi»lQ9 in school liemfits not only tto individual, but tho ontiro 

oaMttiuty* This patov^itativ* smi rsfiArstivo pr<^M &6 ^i9My co»t*«ffoot4vo, 
litm yoo ecmsi^ tHo tectMi pisood on t)io tftst-pay^r tw crimt violMM» dm^ 
Aleotol AtaMt ami wlfw**tepMdont faoiliM. Lw^ly bOMan of Uto ¥««t 
c«mvitaont of volunt«on, tte n«t Irani BTS/SXS in 196B post ths HM» u Al»iN»rdly 
lo«f III pMT stttdont to opnrsto n«tiomticNi« \ThXn sw not inclttdo tho local 
costs and t)m valw of ths tim contributed by ths tIMCF branch voluntoors 
involvod in oach |Mrojsct«| 

saar tbst PWMioxm clmics 

tho lilUICF*s SAT Test Preparation Clinics hslp ir^inority ycntths to prvpam to 
cG^i^^o for collv^ adaissicm and the n&cssaary s^lls of laaming hoi^ to fill 
out aii^icationsi BCi»laralii.i^r iwitor soisoticoii and acadsmu: sltllls* The 
pro^rsBi prov3.don guidamso to participants shaking spi^i&lisipd tra^ningir and 
sxpaiuis tha nu^ort nstwrks of minority youths saaJung colle?^ aaioctlon. 

This oriantation for lo«# incoats minority studmts and thsir familios anconra^s 
stndants *.o aehieva a collagiata aducation. Ths absmee of such an orxmtation 
has stillad tha aspixatioos of many minority youths. 

Or. Koah Brom» sdueation spacialist • ha. ctmductad succassful S.A*7» and ACT 
tast praparation clinics in ths Oatroit arM as the enclosad Hichioan chronicla 
articla, *'A Mind is a Wondarful This^) to Cmitivata*** indicatast ha has %#oraed 
clOMly with tha aca^ation coflsftittsa of tha oatroit SAA^ which is chairad by 0r* 
Jassa OoodwiA* On tha basis of his auccass^ ths Datroit Branch would lika Dr* 
dram MA his staff to conduct 16 $AT and ACT teat praparation saasions. Each 
aaosion would last fnr six waaka with 20 stucteits par saaaion« 
Studants m tha S^troit NAM^ SAT tast praparati'^ clinics will hrin9 thair 
raqistration faa for tha SAT exam to tha first worXshop clinic and tl^ faa will 
ba paid by tha clinic staff* SAT results will ba ratumed to tha clinic and tha 
stw^ttt for post exam evaluation purposes* 

JOB HWPPBiM 

In this respect tha KAI^'s Raadlnaaa Pro^raai hsl|Hi black youths to prepare 
to cos^pata for available )oi»s« by ^Kr7idin9 trauiing in tha necessary shilla of 
learning hoi# to fill out applicationai identifying available job opportunitiast 
prepari^ a jeto raaunei cendnctii^ omMlf in an int«rviai#i and learning bow to 
kM^p tha ^ once ai^oyad» In inparaticn far the ic^ guaranteed to eti^enta 
that flsiet Detroit Compact sta^^ards^ ^ob itei^inesa %rill help Detroit* s yomg 
s e eker s to avaluata tteir akilla* aitpariewa ami internets* and to mat<d) them 
with appropriate oj^orttmitiM* litm program ^ovidaa guidance to participants 
seeking spsciali4Hid trainii^« uid axpai^ the personal networks of Detroit* a 
black ymths seeking as^loymsnt* 

Job Aaadiness will also c^ain co mroi tt &a nta from city^ county^ state and federal 
government to ei^loy job caodidataa who suceassf oily ooisplate tha program* and 
generally stimulate the hiring of quality mimrity af^licants in tandem with 
the Detroit Compact job p! cements with local buainasaas. Working with minority 
amployare and workere* Jdb naadinass helps young blacks to determine the 
rsguisite education* training and attitudes desired in sssployaes, ami encourages 
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t»ra«;tM youth taita black yo»th tvom 
Tt. onttn pp asimg nagoies 

X«Bta9«», dlM«*vMM9Bd and reflviar. 
3. sp««».n, anould «i adiuBtea for ...t o* livin, dlf In ..riou. part. 

district for loc' parpwa <1 to » miiiaj. 
5. CKtmd tl» achool y«ar to 44 

Pl«» e«pha.i« on 8«alX« cla.. 8i» in ^ through 4th grada. 

Sf!.;ti,':s5s ristM isir^^"*" 

on ^fl^vovttiwflt in Btudent pertpttnanc*. 
9. naka in-»«rvxc« tramlofl for teac*«ra mandatory . 
10. J^ir* «tat«-«ld« taating and evaluation. 

n lostitut. ««l ancoura^ cosipacta xn all echool district, with a 

^^^anc of diaad^aflta,*! 8tttd«itB. 
12. «.t.*.ll.h ait«n.tiv. «*opl. in tbP« district, -ith high drop^«t r.ti«. 
U. Frovid. funding for studyin, and r.«.rttct«i«, taact»r trainiao 
iastltatloAS* 

14. pwvida for .ariy chLl^SM sdncation pro»r«s for •co«»le«lly 

Pttr.id. rssoorc. to «»forc* •.i.tin, statu- and ordinance, on .chool 
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DR. BEttJJMIH t. HOCaS. EXTCOTIVS DllOSCTtS^/CBO, MAACP 

08 

sOTRSMB coaar {kilx)» xb onArnxn »wxu. casb 

Me are ill*appoii,t«l with the ttoeisioa in the ^iLl^^uw ca^ Bxt^j^^e^n^ 
there mu> Butf IcieBt e»i«le«» preantad to «»cb a "^^"'^S-* 

se^eaatioti. We .re oa •» other band Booei.aflt beerteoed ^ ^ 

^£Se court raswjded the caee to the l««r courts to deteraioe wheth*^ 

diBcriainatioB had ia f^rt heea eradicated. 

The Btateaent of tl» Court that qkves us the aoat J^^f^P^^i^^^ 
seoreoated public achooi ayatew miut cooply vlth "^-^fS^iS^^f^ ^ 
pilftTttntil the laat veatiQea of paiA diseriaination ha^ been eliainated. we 
lice coalident the Oklahooa City Sclswl Board hae not awt this teot. 

It i« our oincere hope that this adainistration ♦'^li^«»of f"*'"^!*^^!!^ 
action of the MBese-Heynolde Justice Departaent ^^J*'^''^ 
to persuade octool systeas to dw^ previously ordered itesaqregation plane. 

The bottom line is that this case deals with the theory of wh^l»r or not 
di8cr»»iflation has been eliail»at«d, and the facta still have to be ^rledand 
Therefore, we believe that the Court's ruling wUl not produce a 
wboleaale dissolution of desegregatim decrees- 

I • i « • 
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